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“Hi!”  bellowed  A1  Adams.  ‘‘Stop  the  train!”  “Was  he  killed?”  quivered  Hal.  Wild  thoughts  went 
"ofcthing  through  Frank  Manley’s  brain.  “Is  this  some  of  Darrell’s  awful  work?”  he  wondered. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

s 

WHAT  AI*^SD  THE  RUNNERS. 

“This  is  a  good  deal  like  work!” 

“What  is?” 

“The  running.” 

“Don’t  you  like  it?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“But  it  uses  you  up  to  run,  doesn’t  it?”  smiled  Frank 
Manley. 

“Yes,  it  seems  to,”  admitted  Sid  Clark. 

The  members  of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club, 
more  commonly  kno’wn  as  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  were 
out  for  their  morning  exercise,  wl;ich  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  began  at  the  club’s  athletic  grounds  at  the  hour  of 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Sid  was  one  of  the  new  probationary  members  who  had 
been  elected  into  the  club  the  week  before. 

“Can’t  I  kinder  leave  running  out  for  the  present?” 

asked  Sid,  rather  anxiously. 

“  Not  unless  you  want  to  leave  the  club  out,  too,”  smiled 
Frank. 

“But  running  seems  to  use  me  all  up.” 

“If  you  can’t  overcome  that  you  haven’t  any  chance  to 

become  an  athlete,”  replied  Frank.  ^ 

“But,  why  is  it  necessary  to  run,  anyway?”  inquired 


Sid.  “Why  shouldn’t  I  take  up  with  something  else  that 
is  more  fun?” 

“Just  save  that  question,  will  you,  for  a  few  minutes?” 
asked  Frank.  “It’s  a  good  one  for  me  to  answer,  and  I’d 
like  to  state  the  answer  to  others  besides  yourself.” 

“  Shall  I  do  any  more  running  while  I’m  waiting  for  the 
answer  ?” 

“You’re  not  short-breathed,  are  you?” 

“Not  now,  but  I  am  when  I  try  to  run.” 

Frank  felt  of  Clark’s  pulse. 

“Your  heart  doesn’t  seem  to  be  cutting  up  any.” 

“No,  but  it  beats  pretty  fast  when  I’m  running.” 

“Naturally  it  would  beat  faster  than  when  you’re  sit¬ 
ting  down.” 

“You  want  me  to  do  some  more  running,  then?” 

“Yes;  what  distance  are  you  trying  to  do?” 

“Half  a  mile.” 

“Then  go  back  to  the  track  and  run  a  quarter.  After 
that  rest  ten  minutes  and  then  try  another  quarter.  While 
you’re  resting  between  the  Wo  quarters  do  plenty  of  deep 
breathing.  By  and  by  I  will  call  you  and  some  of  the 
other  new  runners  aside  and  give  you  a  little  talk  on  the 
subject.” 

“My  head  .sometimes  swims  when  I  am  running,”  spoke 
up  another  of  the  squad. 
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Sid  Clark  went  back  to  the  track  with  outward  cheer¬ 
fulness,  yet  his  outward  manner  indicated,  to  a  close  ob¬ 
server,  that  he  would  have  preferred  other  training  orders. 

The  club’s  grounds  presented  a  lively  appearance  this 
morning.  For  once  there  was  a  full  kttendance.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  club  that  members  should  be  present  every 
week-day  morning,  unless  absent  for  a  very  good  reason. 

With  the  football  season  coming  on  Captain  Frank  Man- 
ley  4nd  Lieutenant  Hal  Spotford  had  decided  to  be  more 
particular  than  ever  about  aceepting  excuses. 

In  one  corner  several  gymnastic  machines  had  been  set 
np.  There  were  .wall  weights,  punching  bags,  horizontal 
parallel  bars,  ladders,  vaulting  “horses,”  rowing  machines, 
and  dumbbells  and  Indian  clubs  galore. 

In  another  corner  of  the  grounds  wrestling  pads  had  been 
placed. 

There  was  a  half  mile  track  for  straight  running,  another 
for  hurdling,  and  a  separate  portion -of  the  grounds  where 
stood  a  cross  bar  for  pole  vaulting. 

The  older  members,  who  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  in 
what  do  to,  went  about  their  work  without  direction,  only 
once  in  awhile  presenting  some  question  to  Manley,  to 
Spofford,  or  Inow  Sato,  the  athletic  Japanese  member, 
whose  advice  was  highly  prized. 

But  the  new  probationary  members — all  of  them  fairly 
strong  and  healthy  boys,  yet  without  previous  training — 
came  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  officers  of  the  club. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  club  to  bring  every  member, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  best  physical  condition. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  happy  stage 
he  knew  enough  about  physical  training  to  take  care  of  his 
own  case. 

Frank  Manley  pow  ran  over  to  one  of  the  horizontal 
bars,  and  did  five  minutes  of  quick,  difficult,  expert  work. 

He  was  breathing  rapidly  by  the  time  that  he  swung 
himself  down  to  the  ground,  but  he  was  in  no  sense  winded. 

After  a  few  deep  breaths  he  walked  over  to  the  running 
track,  where  he  called  out : 

“All  of  the  new  probationary  men  please  report  to  me 
before  the  grandstand.” 

Hal  Spofford,  Frank’s  chum  and  stand-by  in  everything, 
heard  the  summons,  and  he,  too,  reported. 

“I  understand,”  began  Frank,  looking  the  squad  over, 
“that  some  of  you  new  men  are  having  trouble  with  the 
running.  Can  any  of  you,  as  yet,  run  a  straight  mile 
without  getting  winded?” 

Three  of  the  new  members  reported  that  they  could  stand 
this  test. 

“Now,  you  asked  me  a  little  while  ago,  Clark,  why  it 
was  necessary  for  all  members  to  go  in  for  running.” 

“Well,  there  are  other  things  that  I  would  rather  do 
first,”  replied  Clark. 

“What,  for  instance?” 

“I’d  like  to  get  a  little  more  biceps,”  he  explained. 
“I’m  not  as  strong  there  as  I  should  be.” 

“Always  the  biceps!”  laughed  Frank. 

“Well,  shouldn’t  one  be  strong  there?’’ 

“Undoubtedly.  But  almost  every  one  overestimates  the 


importance  of  the  biceps.  Tell  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
athletics  that  you  are  in  training,  and  that  ignoramus  at 
once  wants  to  feel  of  your  biceps.  He  seems  to  regard 
the  size  of  the  biceps  as  the  test  of  your  condition.  Now, 
why  shouldn’t  the  ignoramus  be  so  anxious  to  feel  of  your 
neck  muscles,  your  throat  muscles,  your  back  muscles,  or 
those  in  your  thigh  or  the  calf  of  your  leg  ?  Why  shouldn’t 
he  want  to  test  your  chest  expansion  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  admitted  Clark.  “But  I  notice  that 
you  have  worked  up  pretty  good  biceps.” 

“Yes,  but  not  by  sacrificing  anything  else  to  that  one 
muscle.  Go  in  for  general  exercise,  and  enough  of  it,  and 
let  your  biceps  take  care  of  itself.  Y'ou  don’t  want  your 
biceps  more  highly  developed  than  the  other  parts  of  your 
body;  or,  if  you  do,  you  are  making  a  mistake.  Go  in 
for  all-around  exercise,  and  your  biceps  will  increase  Un 
strength  in  the  same  proportion  that  your  other  muscles  do. 

“Now,  as  to  running.  No  boy  of  seventeen  is  in  good 
condition  who  can’t  run  five  miles  at  a  slow,  steady  jog. 
Those  of  you  who  can’t  run  that  distance  without  using 
yourselves  up  must  do  all  you  can  to  get  into  condition. 

“'Nothing  will  put  you  in  fit  condition  as  quickly  as 
running  will.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  to  advise  any  one  to 
strain  himself  in  trying  to  make  the  five  miles  right  off 
at  the  outset.  The  way  to  do  is  to  run  as  far  as  you 
can  with  comfort.  Suppose  that  this  week  you  find  your¬ 
selves  able  to  run  only,  say,  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  Keep 
on  practicing  at  that  eighth,  with  a  rest  between  each  bout. 
By  steady  practice  try  to  cover  that  eighth  with  greater 
ease.  Then,  next  week,  see  if  you  can  make  three-sixteenths 
with  ease.  Increase  the  distance  a  little  each  week.  After 
you  get  so  you  can  do  a  fairly  good 'distance  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  you  will  make  faster  progress.  By  the  time 
that  a  man  gets  to  where  he  can  run  two  miles  with  com¬ 
fort,  he  will  make  swift  progress  to  the  five-mile  jog.” 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  rim  a  half  a  mile,”  said  Sid  Clark. 
“That  uses  up  my  wind.  I’m  healthy.  Why  should  my 
wind  go  so  quickly?” 

“Because  your  wind  isn’t  good,”  replied  Frank.  “You 
want  to  take  deep-breathing  exercises  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  you  want  to  do  plenty  of  bag-punching,  too. 
Keep  on  with  your  running  all  the  while,  taking  pains 
never  to  exhaust  yourself.  By  degrees  you  will  be  able  to 
run  further  and  further.  But  you’ll  make  swifter  pro¬ 
gress  at  running  if  you  don’t  neglect  the  deep  breathing 
and  the  bag  punching.” 

“I  can  go  two  miles  all  right,”  spoke  up  Ned  Wood. 
“It  doesn’t  troqble  my  wind  much.  But  afterwards  I’m 
dead  sore  all  over.  What’s  the  reason  of  that  ?” 

“That’s  because  now  you’re  giving  vigorous  use  to  a 
lot  of  muscles  that  you’ve  never  used  before.” 

“How  can  I  strengthen  those  musdes?” 

“By  keeping  right  on  with  the  running.”  advised  Frank. 

Aftei  aivhile  I’our  muscles  will  grow  stronger.  Tlie  run¬ 
ning  muscles  would  never  groiv  stronger  if  you  didn’t  use 
them  by  running  dailv.” 

“My  head  sometimes  swims  when  I  am  running.”  six^ke 
up  another  of  the  squad. 
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‘•In  fact,  it  gets -dizzy  often,  doesn’t  it?”  queried  Frank. 

“Well — ves.” 

“That’s  probably  because  you  aren’t  sufficiently  nour¬ 
ished.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?  I  eat  enough.” 

“  Very  likely  you  eat  too  much.  But  you  haven’t  learned 
that  all  food  must  be  chewed,  and  chewed  until  it  is  a  fine 
pulp — without  any  chunks  left — before  it  is  swallowed.” 

“Why  is  that?” 

“Because  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  have  to  extract 
nourishment  from  the  food  that  you  swallow.  If  you 
swallow  it  in  chunks  the  digestive  juices  can’t  act  on  the 
food  thoroughly.  So  a  lot  of  food  passes  through  your 
body  without  your  having  gotten  any  nourishment  from 
it.  No  one  can  be  at  his  best  physical  condition  unless 
he  chews  as  he  should.  Nearly  all  of  you  fellows  who 
come  into  the  club  have  to  learn  how  to  chew  their  food 
before  they  make  great  progress  toward  being  strong.” 

“I  get  pains  in  my  side  after  I  run  a  little  way,”  ven¬ 
tured  Dick  Foster.  “What  causes  that?”  ^ 

“The  pain  in  your  side  is  due  to  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  your  wind  isn’t  good,  and  you’ve  got  to  bring 
it  up  by  the  same  means  that  I  advised  for  Sid  Clark. 
Another  cause  of  the  pains  in  5'our  side  is  that  you  have 
weak  muscles  in  the  abdomen.  Strengthen  these  muscles 
by  the  abdominal  exercises  that  Hal  showed  you  yesterday.” 

^‘I’ve  got  another  funny  trouble  for  3'ou,”  went  on  Fos¬ 
ter,  seriousK.  ^‘VTien  I  run  my  knee-joints  crackle. 

‘‘Which  goes  to  show,”  replied  Coach  Manley,  promptly, 
“that  running  is  just  the  exercise  you  need.  The  knee- 
joints,  and  all  the  other  joints  of  the  body,  are  lubricated 
—that-  is,  ‘oiled’—by  a  fluid  that  is  called  the  synovial 
fluid.  In  a  healthy  being  this  fluid  is  supplied  in  such 
quantities  as  are  needed.  But  when  one  doesn’t  use  the 
joints  enough  this  fluid  dries  up.  Keep  on  running,  and 
take  good  care  of  your  stomach  by  chewing  your  food 
thoroughly,  and  drink  plenty  of  water,  except  at  meal  times, 
and  your  joints  will  soon  be  all  right.”  '' 

“Since  my  wind  holds  out,”  suggested  Ned  Wood, 
“wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  me  to  go  right  in  for  the  five 
miles,  and  let  the  muscles  get  over  being  sore?” 

“No;  that  would  be  overdoing, •  and  if  never  pays  any 
one  to  rush  in  athletics.  If  you  can  do  your  two  miles 
this  week,  go  in  for  two>and  a  half  next  week,  and  three 
miles  the  week  after  that.  So  you  can  work  on  up  to  the 
five  miles  by  degrees,  and  in  a  few  weeks  you’ll  be  in  a 
five  miles  by  degrees,  and  in  a  few  v^eeks  you’ll  be  in  a  good, 
all-around  condition.  Has  any  one  any  more  questions?” 

“What  if  a  fellow  finds  that  he  really  can’t  train  for 
running?”  asked  Sid. 

“You’ll  laugh  at  that  question  in  a  few  weeks  from  now,” 
retorted  Frank.  “There  isn’t  a  fellow  alive,  except  a 
cripple  or  a  bed-ridden  chap,  who  can’t  learn  to  run  his 
five  miles,  provided  his  heart  is  all  right.  And  veak 
hearts,  even,  can  usually  be  strengthened  by  careful  and 
judicious  .training  in  running.” 

“These  exercises  are  fully  described  in  No.  28  of  The  Young 
Athlete's  Weekly.— Editor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NEW  TRICKS  FOR  THE  JIU-JITSU  CLASS. 

When  a  new  member  balked  in  running,  or  imagined  that 
he  could  not  get  himself  in  condition  for  it,  Manley  always 
had  some  difficulty  with  him  at  the  outset. 

But  there  was  one  branch  of  the  club’s  work  in  which 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  interest. 

This  was  the  jiu-jitsu  work. 

Every  one  of  the  youngsters  was  quick  and  enthusiastic 
about  picking  up  the  tricks  by  which  he  might  defend 
himself  at  need. 

So,  when  at  the  morning’s  gymnastics,  Frank  called  for 
the  jiu-jitsu  squad  to  form,  there  was  an  instant  rush  in  the 
direction  of  Inow  Sato. 

“I  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  show  you  this  morning,” 
began  Sato,  smilingly. 

“Since  we  have  a  lot  of  new  fellows  in,”  ventured  Frank, 
“why  not  show  them  wa3's  of  beating  attacks  that  are 
suggested  by  themselves?” 

“That  is  good,”  nodded  the  Jap.  “Who  will  ask  the 
first  question?” 

“I  will  if  no  one  else  wants  to,”  replied  Wood,  after 
a  pause  in  which  no  one  else  spoke. 

“Come  forward,  then,”  directed  Sato.  “What  shall  I 
show  vou?” 

V 

“Will  you  let  me  get  a  good  hold  on  you  that  I  want  to  ?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Sato. 

Like  a  flash  Wood  pounced  upon  the  Jap,  seizing  him 
by  his  left  arm  and  twisting  it  up  behind  his  back. 

“That’s  kind  of  a  hard  fix  to  get  out  of,  isn’t  it?”  an¬ 
swered  Ned. 

“Not  at  all,”  came  from  the  Jap. 

“But  I  am  standing  behind  you,  with  your  left  arm 
trusted,  and  held  by  both  of  my  hands.  You  can’t  get  your 
left  arm  free,  and  inu  can’t  swing  and  hit  me  with  your 
rigfit  without  hurting  your  left  arm.” 

“That  is  all  right,”  smiled  Inow.  “But  I  can  make  you 
let  go.” 

“How?” 

“Well,  the  way  you  are  holding  me  my  back  is  turned 
to  you.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  my'  left  foot  is  just  close  to  5mur  left  foot.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now,  suppose  I  raise  my  left  foot  and  then  stamp  it 
down  hard  on  your  left  foot?” 

Sato  illustrated  with  a  stamp  as  hard  as  he  could  give 
without  crippling  his  antagonist’s  foot. 

“Aw!”  protested  Wood.  “That  isn’t  fighting.” 

“What  is  it,  then?” 

“I  mean  it  isn’t  fair  fighting.” 

Frank  Manley  spoke  up  here. 

“Wood,  who  decides  what  fair  fighting  is?” 

“  Wh)^ — why — er - ” 

“Yon  don’t  know,  do  3WI?” 

“No;  of  course  I  don’t.” 
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“Neitlier  do  I,”  said  Manley,  quietly.  “But,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  we  may  say  that  our  notions  of  fighting  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  successive  generations  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  boxers.  Boxing  is  called  scientific  work, 
but  it.  isn’t  so  scientific  tliat  a  boxer  can  defend  all  parts 
of  his  body  in  a  fight.  So  some  kinds  of  attack  have  been 
called  unfair — foul.  I  can’t  understand  why  one  kind  of 
.  attack  should  be  more  foul  than  another.  The  object  in 
fighting  is  to  win.  Another  object  is  to  win  quickly.  Now, 
fighting  is  war  in  miniature,  and  you  want  to  ^et  out  of 
a  fight  as  quickly  as  you  can,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Now,  when  you  get  hold  of  Sato’s  arm  and  twist  it  up 
behind  him,  he  has  some  wrestling  tricks  by  which  he  could 
throw  you.  But  why  should  he  go  to  all  that  trouble? 
You  have  placed  one  of  your  feet  near  his.  He  simply 
stamps  on  that  foot,  and  does  it  so  hard  that  you  are  badly 
hurt  and  have  to  let  go  of  him.  Moreover,  you  now  have 
a  crippled  foot  to  get  around  on,  and  you  can’t  do  much. 
So,  by  just  stamping  on  your  foot  he  has  made  you  let  go, 
and  has  also  made  vou  feel  that  vou  don’t  care  about  car- 

V  V 

rying  on  the  fight.  Isn’t  that  sO?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“Well,  what  kind  of  ^buF?”  insisted  Frank,  smiling. 
“The  trouble  is  that  Sato’s  trick  makes  yours  look  foolish. 
But,  though  your  foot  is  lamed  for  awhile,  you  are  not 
seriously  hurt.  Your  foot  will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  even 
if  he  does  stamp  on  it  hard  to-day.  At  all  events,  Sato’s 
little  trick  shows  how  to  stop  the  fight  almost  before  it 
has  begun.” 

“Always,”  resunied  Sato,  looking  at  the  squad,  “use  your 
foot  to  stamp  down  an  enemy’s  when  you  are  close  enough 
to  him  to  do  it.  In  almost  any  clinch  you  can  do  this.” 

“But  suppose  I  throw  my  arms  around  you  from  be¬ 
hind,  and  pin  your  arms  to  your  side?”  asked  Ned  Wood, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

“Now,  let -me  see,”  replied  Sato,  slowly,  as  if  deliberat¬ 
ing.  “Perhaps  I  shall  find  that  again  I  can  stamp  one  of 
my  feet  down  on  yours.” 

“But,  if  you  can’t,  or  haven’t  time  before  I  throw  you?” 
insisted  Ned. 

“Well,  suppose  I  wriggle,  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to 
tlie  other  with  you — so  ?  Now  stand  for  a  moment  in  just 
the  position  I  have  you  while  I  show  to  others.  Now,  hav¬ 
ing  got  your  legs  spread  apart,  I  bend  forw^ard  as  far  as 
I  can.  I  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  falling,  for  you  are 
holding  me  up  from  behind.  Now,  as  I  bend  over  forward 
I  kick  backward  with  one  of  my  legs.” 

“Another  foul  blow,”  retorted  Wood,  rather  scornfully. 

“But  a  useful  one,  neverthel-ess,  if  you  are  placed  in 
great  peril  by  an  assailant,”  retorted  Frank.  “This  last 
trick  should  never  be  used  except  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But  suppose  you  are  seized  from  behind  by  a 
garroter,  or  other  robber?  Then  the  trick  would  be  well 
worth  knowing,  as  you  are  not  expected  to  show  any  mercy 
to  a  highwayman  or  a  brute.” 

“But,  anyway,”  argued  Wood,  “after  Sato  has  struggled 


sideways  and  made  me  spread  my  legs,  I  wouldn’t  be  fool 
enough  to  stand  that  way  until  he  had  kicked  me.” 

“You  couldn’t  help  yourself,”  replied  the  Jap.  “When 
I  wriggle  sideways  you  have  to  spread  your  legs  in  order 
to  keep  balance.  Now,  just  before  I  mean  to  kick,  I  bend 
forward  and  wriggle  once  more.  Instantly  I  kick.  You 
cannot  escape.” 

“But  suppose  I  come  up  in  front  of  you  and  throw  my 
arms  around  you,  pinning  your  arms  to  your  side,”  sug¬ 
gested  Wood.  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?” 

“Generally,  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  stamp  on  your 
foot,”  replied  the  Jap,  stamping  lightly  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration. 

“But  suppose  you  can’t  do  that,  or  don’t  want  to?” 

“I  have  something  else  to  do.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Why,  I  just  raise  my  knee  sharply  into  your  abdomen,” 
retorted  Inow  Sato,  bringing  up  his  knee  in.  order  to  show 
how  easily  the  thing  could  be  done. 

“Pshaw !  That’s  too  easy,”  cried  Wood. 

“Well,  when  I  know  easy  trick,  why  do  I  use  hard  one?” 
demanded  the  Jap. 

“In  jiu-jitsu,”  interjected  Frank,  “the  aim  is  to  stop 
the  fight  in  a  second,  if  you  can.  And  generally  you  can.” 

“Let  us  try  something  else,  then,”  begged  Ned.  “If 
I  come  up  in  front  of  you  and  grab  you  by  the  throat 
with  both  hands,  what  will  you  do  ?  Perhaps  I  am  forcing 
you  so  far  over  backward  that  you  cannot  stamp  on  my 
foot.  What  will  you  do  then?  Raise  your  knee  into  my 
abdomen?” 

“I  can  do  that,”  came  the  reply.  “Or  I  can  give  very 
hard  kick  at  one  of  your  shins — so.” 

Sato  illustrated,  however,  by  a  very  light  shin  kick. 

“  But  suppose  you  want  to  break  my  hold  at  your  throat 
instead  of  kicking  me.  Can  you  do  it?” 

“Very  easily,”  answered  Inow. 

“Show  me,  please.” 

“Then  hold  on  to  my  throat  with  both  hands  and  I  will 
show  you.  Now,  as  you  grab  me  by  the  throat  I  clasp  my 
hands  before  my  abdomen.  Next  I  throw  my  hands  up 
over  my  head — the  hands  still  being  clasped.  I  do  it  with 
great  force,  and  my  arms  go  inside  of  yours  and  spread 
them,  so  that  your  hold  is  broken.  Now  I  am  going  to 
do  that.  See  if  you  can  keep  your  hold  on  my  throat.” 

Clasping  his  hands  in  front  of  his  stomach,  Sato  thrust 
both  arms  up  inside  of  Ned’s.  He  did  it  strongly,  carrying 
his  clasped  hands  up  high  over  his  head. 

Ned’s  arms  were  swept  aside  instantly  and  without  dif- 
ficultv. 

“Never  waste  any  time  trying  to  choke  man,”  advised 
Sato,  gravely.  “If  he  knows  an3d;hing  about  fighting  it 
is  very  foolish  Ifind  of  attack  for  you  to  make.” 

I  don  t  want  to  fight  with  you,  I  guess,”  announced 
Ned. 

“No,”  grinned  Sato.  “I  don’t  fight  fair.  I  alwa}-s  fight 
to  win,  and  I  don’t  care  what  I  do  to  other  fellow.” 

“After  you’ve  thrown  my  arms  away  from  your  tliroat. 
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as  you  did  just  now,”  asked  Ned,  “how  could  you  finish 
me  up?” 

“Take  hold  again  and  I  will  show  you.” 

Again  Ned  took  his  choking  hold,  and  again  the  Jap 
brushed  his  arms  apart. 

“Now,  while  my  clasped  hands  are  still  in  the  air,”  went 
on  Sato,  “I  bring  them  down  hard  right  on  top  of  your 
head.  So.” 

The  thump  that  Inow  gave  was  a  gentle  one,  but  Ned 
saw  the  possibilities  in  such  a  blow  on  top  of  the  head  and 
sliuddered. 

“I  have  shown  you  enough  of  jiu-jitsu  for  to-day,”  de¬ 
clared  Sato,  bowing  low  to  the  squad.  “Practice  at  what 
I  have  shown  you  so  that  you  will  not  forget  it.”  ^ 

Then  the  squad  was  dismissed  for  the  morning  bath 
after  exercise. 


CHAPTER  III. 

YOUNG  MR.  DARRELL  BUTTS  IN. 

“Why,  good-morning,  Kitty!” 

Good-morning,  Frank.” 

Having  breakfasted,  and  having  still  some  little  time 
to  spare  before  the  morning  session  began  at  Dr.  Hol¬ 
brookes  academy,  our  hero  was  strolling  on  Main  street  near 
the  post  office. 

Now,  a  meeting  with  Kitty  was  always  something  worth 
happening. 

Kitty  w’as  the  daughter  of  John  Dunstan,  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Woodstock,  save  one. 

Months  before  Frank  and  Kitty  had  become  acquainted. 
That  acquaintance  had  rapidly  developed  into  something 
deeper.  They  were  sweethearts. 

Kitty  would  be  an  heiress,  of  course.  But  Frank^s 
mother  was  possessed  of  means  sufficient  for  a  modest 
living. 

Frank  had  invested  the  reward  paid  him  for  stopping 
the  escape  of  the  former  officials  of  the  savings  bank  with 
funds  of  that  institution. 

Franks’s  investment  had  been  in  a  small  news  and  peri¬ 
odical  store. 

But  he  was  a  hustler,  and  the  store  had  grown  in  trade. 
It  was  now  paying  a  very  good  profit. 

Frank  did  not  expect  to  be  forever  poor.  When  the  time 
came  that  he  was  through  w'ith  his  studies,  and  had  entered 
upon  the  career  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
pile  up  a  snug  amount  that  would  not  make  him  seem 
presumptuous  in  wanting  Kitty  Dunstan. 

But  so  far  they  were  just  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  sweet¬ 
hearts — that  was  all. 

Frank  took  a  common-sense  view  of  “kid  engagements.” 
He  would  have  thought  it  worse  than  foolish  to  become 
engaged  to  any  girl  until  he  had  taken  a  man^s  place  in 
the  world  as  a  wage-earner. 

But  the  condition  of  affairs  did  not  prevent  these  young 
people  from  enjoying  themselves  hugely  when  they  could 
be  together. 


“On  any  errand  in  particular?”  queried  Frank,  as  he 
stepped  to  Kitty’s  side. 

“Nothing  more  serious  than  going  after  the  mail,” 
Kitty  answered.  “When  the  weather  is  so  fine  I  like  to 
walk  for  exercise.” 

As  if  by  tacit  understanding,  they  strolled  along  the 
street. 

Nor  did  they  happen  to  go  toward  the  post  office,  either. 
Frank  knew  that  Kitty  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  get  the 
morning’s  letters. 

So  their  slow  walk  took  them  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
academy. 

Kitty  had  been  away  for  the  last  few  days  with  her 
father.  She  explained  that  they  had  returned  late  the 
evening  before. 

They  had  gone  to  a  summer  resort  for  a  bit  of  change 
at  the  fag-end  of  the  summer  season. 

“Enjoy  yourself?”  asked  Frank. 

“Not  particularly,”  replied  Kitty,  a  little  cloud  settling 
on  her  face. 

“What  was  the  trouble?” 

“Oh,  nothing  but  tiresome  people.  I  asked  papa  to  cut 
our  stay  short,  and  he  was  a  good  enough  dear  to  do  it.” 

Kitty  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  quick,  impatient  catching 
of  her  breath. 

A  young  man  had  turned  the  corner  just  ahead  of  them. 

He  was  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  fash¬ 
ionably  and  even  rather  smartly  dressed. 

He  was^  rather  well  set-up,  his  face  bore  marks  of  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  his  eyes  were  not  exactly  pleasant  to  look 
into. 

Instantly  this  young  man  caught  sight  of  Kitty,  and  like 
a  flash  he  turned  and  came,  eagerly  toward  her. 

“Miss  Dunstan,”  he  cried,  lifting  his  hat,  “this  is  a  great 
pleasure.” 

“I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,”  said  Kitty  coldly. 

“I  suppose  not,”  laughed  the  young  man.  “But  I  am 
greatly  delighted.  Won’t  you  sav  something  of  the  sort. 
Miss  Dunstan?” 

“We  were  chatting,”  said  Kitty,  with  a  side  glance  at 
her  companion.  “We  were  greatly  interested  in  our  little 
chat,  and  you  came  upon  us  so  suddenly  that  I  suppose  I 
forgot  the  conventionalities  of  politeness.” 

“I  hope  you  don’t  wish  to  be  merely  polite,”  suggested 
the  young  man,  reproach  sounding  strongly  in  his  voice. 

“Wh}',  of  course,  I  want  to  be  polite  to  every  one.” 

«But - ” 

“Even  to  you,  Mr.  Darrell.” 

“Oh,  come  now'!  That’s  really  all  but  unkind!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  man,  laughing  yet  plainly  annoyed. 
“Miss  Dunstan,  w'on’t  you  present  me  to  your  schoolboy 
friend  ?” 

The  word  “schoolboy”  was  plainly  used  with  a  purpose 
of  humiliating  our  hero. 

But  Kitty  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Without  seeming  rude,  she  answered : 

“My  friend’s  name  is  Manley.” 

“Glad  to - ”  began  Darrell. 
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“But  I  can’t  undertake  to  make  you  acquainted,”  Kitty 
went  on,  incisively.  “You  are  aware,  of  course,  Mr.  Dar¬ 
rell,  that  my  acquaintance  with  you  is  a  very  limited  one.” 

Darrell  flushed.  Plainly  he  was  angry,  but  was  trying  to 
restrain  himself. 

Clever  Kitty  had  spoken  in  a  voice  that  was  sweetly 
apologetic,  but  Frank,  taking  his  cue,  did  not  bow  to  Dar¬ 
rell,  although  the  latter  had  started  to  offer  his  hand. 

“Miss  Dunstan,”  said  the  young  fellow,  desperately  and 
cheekily,  “may  I  ask  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with 
you  ?” 

“Surely,  Mr.  Darrell,  you  can  see  that  at  present  I  am 
engaged.” 

“But  later  in  the  morning,  then?” 

“I  am  going  home  at  once,  Mr.  Darrell,” 

“Ah,  just  the  thing,  then  !  I  may  call  upon  you  at  your 
home,  may  I  not?” 

“It  would  be  my  father’s  place  to  answer  that,”  replied 
Kitty,  frowning. 

“Ah!  Exactly!  Excellent!  I  will  teleplione  your 
father  from  the  hotel,  then,  and  ask  his  permission  to  call. 
And  in  the’  meantime - ” 

“I  must  venture  to  remind  3^011,  Mr.  Darrell,  that  you 
have  unwittingly  interrupted  a  conversation.  So  I  must 
wish  you  good-morning.”  '  1 

“For  the  present,  then!”  replied  Darrel,  raising  his  hat.  i 
He  was  beaten,  but  unabashed. 

“Who  is  this  Darrell?”  asked  Frank,  when  they  had 
passed  out  of  hearing  of  the  young  man.  “Ma}"  I  ask?” 

“He  is  one  of  the  tiresome  people  that  I  met  while  away,” 
replied  Kitty. 

“Evidently  he  does  not  find  you  tiresome.  Kit.” 

“I  wish  he  had.” 

“Has  he  anno3’’ed  you?” 

“Verv  much.” 

%/ 

“Then  I’ll  go  back  and  thrash  him  for  it,”  gritted  Frank, 
halting.  ' 

“No,  you  won’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  replied  Kitty  | 
serenely.  “He  hasn’t  done  anything  that  you  could  very  ^ 
properly  punish  him  for.  He  has  been  as  respectful  to.  me 
as  he  knew  how.  It  was  only  by  his  persistent  attentions 
that  he  annoyed  me.” 

“Made  love  to  you?”  asked  Frank,  with  lively  interest. 

“He  tried  to.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  ti'ouble  in  avoiding 
him.” 

“  He — he  didn’t  propose  to  you  ?”  asked  Frank, 

“I  took  good  care  that  he  didn’t  get  a  chance.” 

“He’ll  do  it,”  pronounced  Manley,  decisively.  “He 
isn’t  easily  frozen,  and  I  judge  that  is  his  intention  in  fol¬ 
lowing  you  to  go  to  Woodstock.” 

“Are  \^ou  interested  in  the  answer  that  I  shall  give  him 
if  he  does?”  questioned  Kitty,  archly. 

“I  think  I  can  guess  the  answer,”  replied  Fi-ank, 
promptly.  “I  hope  I  can.” 

Kitty  gave  our  hero’s  nearer  arm  a  reassuring  little 
squeeze. 

“What  is  Darrell,  an3’way  ?”  he  asked. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  an  idle  and  dissipated  young  man.” 


“A  man  of  means,  then?” 

“I  was  told  that  he  is  very  wealthy  in  his  own  right.” 

“And  not  a  bad  looking  fellow',  either,”  pursued  Frank. 
“He  ought  to  be  able  to  interest  some  girl.” 

“Not  if  she  has  her  eyes  open.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  he  isn’t  enough  of  a  man.  Prank.  He  is  dissi¬ 
pated,  idle,  and  is  wrecking  his  health.  No  sensible  girl 
would  want  anything  to  do  with  a  man  of  his  stamp.” 

“Your  opinion  is  so  decided,”  smiled  Frank,  “that  I, 
don’t  believe  I  shall  worry  about  your  meeting  your  fate 
this  time.  But  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  be  so  persistent 
as  to  annoy  you.” 

“Fortunately,  dear,  in  that  case  I  know  how  to  take  care 
of  myself — and  of  him,  too.” 

“If  there  is  anything T  can  do,  or  ought  to  do.  Kit,  you 
will  let  me  know  ?” 

“At  once !  But  don’t  you  have  any  trouble  with  Darrell 
if  it  can  be  helped.  It  might  prove  embarrassing  for  me.” 

“I  wonder  if  any  one  could  be  more  anxious  about  your 
comfort  than  I?”  cried  Frank. 

“There’s  the  academy  bell.  You’ll  have  to  hurry,  dear.” 

“And  Darrell - ?” 

“Don’t  bother  about  him.” 

But  Frank  did  bother,  just  the  same,  as  he  hurried  to 
lessons. 

He  had  an  instinctive  notion  that  Darrell  was  going  to 
cause  a  good  deal  of  bother  to  one  very  sweet  young  person ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DAEEELL  HAS  HIS  SAY. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  Mr.  Darrell  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  study  Woodstock.  ' 

For  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  his  time. 

He  telephoned  Mr.  Dunstan,  asking  permission  to  call, 
but  that  gentleman,  already  warned  over  the  wire  by  Kitt)', 
pleaded  urgent  business,  that  w'ould  deprive  him  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Darrell. 

It  was  hard  to  be  rude  to  this  persistent  young  fellow. 

So  far  his  attentions  to  Kitty  had  been  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectful  kind. 

He  had  not  said  or  done  an^dhing  that  would  furnish 
a  good  pretext  for  being  downright  rude  to  him. 

He  was  of  good  famiW  and  well-to-do,  and  possessed  the 
art  of  appearing  extremel}'  well-bred  when  he  so  wished. 

“That  girl  is  pla^dng  with  me,”  muttered  Darrell, 
Irowningly  as  he  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver.  “Con¬ 
found  ’em,  they’re  never  too  young  and  innocent  to  know 
all  about  leading  a  fellow  a  chase.” 

It  never  once  occurred  to  hinl  that  Kitty  Dunstan  was 
really  anxious  to  see  no  more  of  him. 

It  was  not  wholly  his  fault  that  he  was  so  eaotistical. 

His  good  looks  and  his  very  considerable  wealth  had  made 
him  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  many  girls. 

Not  a  few  had  taken  great  pains  to  captivate  him.  Hemv 
Mr.  Darrell  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  well-nigh  irresistible  to  the  skM. 
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“This  Dunstan  girl  needs  strict  handling/’  he  muttered, 
as  he  seatud  himself  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel  and  lit  one 
of  his  daintily-scented  cigarettes.  “She  is  too  independent 
to  suit  me.  When  I  have  married  her  I  will  train  her.” 

Which  shows  how  far  the  young  man  had  gone  in  his 
plans  for  the  future  without  consulting  the  other  person 
whom  these  plans  concerned. 

think  ITl  write  my  lawyers  this  morning  and  instruct 
them  to  send  a  statement  of  my  business  affairs,”  Mr. 
Darrell  went  on,  communing  with  himself.  “The  balance 
sheet  will  make  a  big  impression  on' old  Dunstan.” 

Darrell  seemed  bent  on  making  mistakes.  John  Dun¬ 
stan  was  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  man,  who  would  not 
see  his  daughter  unwillingly  wedded  to  the  richest  man  in 
the  world. 

“I  wonder  how  it  would  work,”  Darrel  thought  after 
awhile,  a  new^  idea  coining  into  his  head,  “to  clear  out  for 
awhile.  That  might  teach  this  Dunstan  girl  a  lesson.  If 
she  thought  I  had  changed  my  mind  about  her,  and  she 
didn’t  see  me  for  a  long  time,  and  then  met  me  by  apparent 
accident,  she  might  be  more  ready  to  meet  me  half  way.” 

So  strongly  did  this  plan  appeal  to  the  plotter  that  for 
fully  three  hours  he  was  half  tempted  to  try  it. 

But  love  is  impatient.  It  craves  the  company  of  the 
loved  one. 

So  by  afternoon  Mr.  Darrell  had  decided  to  make  an¬ 
other  try  at  direct  assault  upon  Miss  Kitty’s  affections. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  telephoned,  inviting 
Mr.  Dunstan  to  dine  with  him  that  evening. 

J ohn  Dunstan  again  pleaded  pressing  business. 

Then  Darrell  tried  to  walk  out  by  the  road  that  ran 
by  the  Dunstan  house. 

He  had  his  walk  for  nothing.  He  did  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Miss  Dunstan,  nor  did  he,  with  all  his  nerve,  dare  at¬ 
tempt  to  call  at  the  house  in  the  face  of  the  two  rebuffs 
that  he  had  received  by  telephone. 

So  the  day  passed  without  success  in  that  direction. 

Y et  Mr.  Darrell  found  out  much  to  interest  him. 

From  gossipy  people  at  the  hotel  he  learned  much  about 
the  Tip  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

He  learned  also  that  Frank  Manley,  boy  though  he  was 
had  made  himself  something  of  a  power  in  the  place,  and 
that  he  had  a  host  of  loyal  friends  in  Woodstock. 

“Why,  I  wonder  if  I  have  a  rival  in  this  young  schoolboy 
athlete,”  Darrell  thought  with  some  uneasiness.  “By  jove, 
I  believe  I  may  be  getting  on  the  right  track  at  last.  Every 
girl  loves  a  soldier,  and  it  may  be  that  girls  are  prone  to 
love  athletes.  Of  course  women  worship  strength  and  fear¬ 
lessness  in  a  man,  so  what  is  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  be  greatly  attracted  to  athletes  ?  But  this  Manley ! 
Pooh !  A  kid !  And  I  could  spare  more  money  in  buying 
a  new  horse  than  he  and  his  mother  together  possess. 
Dave  Darrell,  you  mustn’t  let  yourself  be  beaten  out  by  a 
.schoolboy!” 

In  the  evening  Darrell  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  taken  to 
his  room. 

He  spent  the  hours  in  plotting,  drinking  and  smoking. 

At  last,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  he  took  to  his 


bed,  although  not  until  he  had  injected  morphine  into  his 
veins  to  insure  a  night’s  sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  was  awake  fairly  early. 

Again  he  had  recourse  to  the  brandy  bottle,  for  he  felt 
“ragged,”  a4  I  therefore  braced  himself  in  the  way  that  he 
had  come  to  think  the  easiest. 

Then,  after  a  bath  and  a  careful  toilet,  he  sauntered  forth 
looking  like  a  tailor’s  model. 

Through  the  forenoon  he  hung  about  the  village,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  office,  for  he  had  learned 
that  Kitty  often  walked  in  for  the  family  letters. 

He  wasted  the  forenoon,  however,  as  far  as  Kitty  was 
concerned. 

He  saw  one  of  the  Dunstan  carriages  stop  at  the  post 
office,  but  it  was  a  liveried  footman  who  went  in  for  the 
mail. 

There  was  no  feminine  figure  in  the  carriagA 

It  did  not  occur  to  Darrell  to  suspect  that  Kitty  had 
girl  friends  in  town  to  whom  she  could  telephone  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  a  man  answering  to  his  deseription  was  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  streets. 

From  time  to  time  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  Darrell’s 
dissipated  habits  to  dodge  into  a  saloon  for  another  drink. 

V 

Yet  he  did  not  become  intoxicated.  He  had  trained  his 
system  to  withstand  a  good  deal  of  liquor. 

During  the  noon  hour  Darrell  lunched  and  sympathized 
with  himself  upon  his  failure. 

“There’s  only  one  way  to  do,”  he  muttered.  “I  must 
go  out  along  the  road  near  her  house.  Sooner  or  later, 
if  not  to-day,  thenun  some  other  day,  she  will  come  out 
alone.  Then  I  can  overtake  her.  This  Dunstan  girl  will 
have  to  listen  to  me.  I  will  be  firm  and  show  her  that  she 
can’t  fool  with  me  any  longer.  And  if  she  is  at  all  smitten 
with  this  schoolboy  I  Avill  make  her  realize  how  ridiculous 
such  an  attachment  is.” 

Accordingly  he  strolled  out  upon  the  road  over  the  hill. 

Long  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house  Darrell  took 
to  the  woods  at  the  edge  of  the  road. 

Deep  in  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  he  found  a  secure 
little  nook  in  which  he  could  loiter  unseen,  and  from  which 
he  could  watch  the  Dunstan  front  door. 

Yet  most  of  the  afternoon  passed  without  success. 

“I  may  have  to  try  this  a  few  more  days  before  I  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  no  matter,”  this  persistent  wooer  reflected,  after 
a  pull  at  his  pocket  flask. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Darrell,  finding  that 
his  pocket  flask  was  running  low,  found  also  that  his  ardor 
for  the  chase  was  beginning  to  cool,  as  far  as  that  day  was 
concerned. 

But  Just  then  he  gave  a  start  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
unwonted  pleasure. 

For  around  the  corner  of  the  house  he  saw  Kitty  Dunstan 
walking  slowly. 

As  he  watched  Darrell  saw  her  step  into  the  road. 

“She’s  coming  this  way,”  he  cried  under  his  breath. 
“Now  I  shall  have  a  chance  for  an  out-and-out  talk  with 
her.  She  can’t  get  away  from  me  this  time.” 
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Hastily  he  plucked  a  lot  of  the  mosses  and  small  plants 
that  wore  growing  in  the  forest  soil  at  his  feet. 

These  he  carefully  tied  into  one  of  his  handkerchiefs. 

Thus  prepared,  he  stepped  out  into  the  road,  almost  in 
front  of  Kitty  Dunstan. 

“Ah,  this  is  delightful !”  he  cried.  “Industry  is  its  own 
reward.  I  am  really  quite  serious  about  botany,  Miss  Dun¬ 
stan,  but  this  is  the  first  afternoon  lately  that  I  have  ex¬ 
plored  the  woods.  And  it  has  brought  me  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you.” 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Darrell,”  said  Kitty,  without  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“I  wish  you  appeared  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see 
you,”  he  cried,  reproachfully.  “  Miss  Dunstan,  can’t  you  be 
a  little  kinder  to  me?” 

“Have  I  been  unkind?”  queried  Kitty,  coldly. 

“Awfully,”  he  declared. 

“In  what  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Darrell?” 

“By  never  seeming  glad  to  see  me.” 

“Should  one  sham  pleasure  in  order  to  be  kind?”  she 
asked. 

Both  had  stopped  now,  Kitty’s  manner  indicating  that 
she  w'ished  to  resume  her  walk,  but  that  she  did  not  wish 
Darrell  to  go  with  her. 

He  noted  her  demeanor  and  understood,  but  he  did  not 
propose  to  be  rebuffed  so  easily. 

“Miss  Dunstan,”  he  went  on,  with  what  he  intended  to 
be  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  affability,  “I  have  wanted 
just  such  a  chance  for  a  few  words  with  you.  I  am  going 
to  be  bold  enough  to  seize  this  opportunity.” 

“Are  you?”  Kitty  demanded  coolly. 

“Yes;  you  will  not  refuse  me,  will  you?” 

“If  you  feel  that  you  are  determined  to  say  something 
to  me,”  replied  the  girl  promptly,  “it  will  suit  me  much 
better  to  have  it  said  at  once,  and  over  with.” 

She  turned  and  stepped  over  to  the  wall,  DarreU  watch¬ 
ing  her  with  longing  eyes. 

“I  am  ready  to  hear  you,”  she  resumed,  seating  herself, 
on  the  wall  and  looking  at  him  with  steady,  inquiring 
eyes. 

“Are  you?”  he  cried.  “Oh,  how  words  fail  me  when 
I  find  my  coveted  chance  at  hand !” 

“Could  you  say  what  you  have  to  say  any  better  if  you 
were  to  postpone  it,  and  write  it  later?”  she  asked,  as  if 
wishing  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficult  place. 

Darrell,  in  fact,  took  her  suggestion  as  an  encourag¬ 
ing  one. 

“Ah!  Now  you  are  kind!”  he  cried.  “You  give  me 
heart.  No;  I  shall  not  write  it.  Poorly  as  I  may  say  it, 
I  am  going  to  plead  my  case  with  my  own  lips.” 

“You  are  talking  like  a  lawyer  now,”  laughed  Kitty, 
in  a  steady  but  mirthless  tone. 

“I  would  give  much  to  be  a  good  advocate  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  cried. 

“May  1  remind  you  that  you  are  still  keeping  me  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  vou  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Darrell  ?” 

“Then  I  will  keep  you  in  the  dark  no  longer.” 


He  tried  to  catch  her  eye,  but  Kitty  persisted  in  looking 
away  from  him,  so  he  resumed : 

“Miss  Dunstan,  do  you  realize  how  much  I  have  been 
attracted  to  you  ?” 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Kitty. 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  now,  but  . very  coldly. 

Darrell  moved  closer  to  her,  his  blazing  eyes  gazing  in¬ 
tensely  into  hers. 

“What  do  I  mean?”  he  echoed,  almost  .fiercely. 

Kitty  moved  away  slightly. 

“Please  don’t  get  too  close  to  me,  Mr.  Darrell,”  she 
begged. 

“Why  not?” 

“If  I  tell  you,  you  will  think  me  rude.” 

“No,  no!  Tell  me,  please.” 

“Mr.  Darrell,  I  do  not  enjoy  the  odor  of  liquor  on  any 
one’s  breath.” 

“Oh!”  he  flushed. 

Then,  hurriedly,  he  drew  out  a  little  case  of  perfumed 
pellets,  transferring  one  of  them  to  his  mouth  and  chewing 
briskly. 

“I  will  endeavor  to  remedy  that,”  he  said,  rather  con¬ 
tritely.  “Miss  Dunstan,  that  was  a  sad  diversion  from 
the  trend  of  what  I  was  about  to  say.  Say  it  I  must! 
Miss  Dunstan,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  you.” 

Kitty  sprang  to  her  feet,  turned  and  faced  him,  her 
breath  coming  faster. 

“If  that  is  what  you  have  to  say  to  me  don’t  go  on.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,”  he  assured  her.  “I  mean  to  marry 
you.” 

Kitty  gasped.  Then  the  funny  side  of  the  thing  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her. 

She  broke  into  a  merry  little  laugh. 

“Oh,  you  do!”  she  cried.  “Now,  Mr.  Darrell,  you  are 
becoming  amusing.” 

“Oh,  it  is  funny,  is  it?”  he  cried.  “Then  as  a  clown 
I  am  a  success.” 

Kitty  sobered  in  an  instant. 

“Now  it’s  my  turn  to  apologize,’^  she  rejoined,  with 
sweet  penitence.  “Mr.  Darrell,  you  have  said  something 
to  me  that  should  make  a  woman  feel  that  she  is  honored. 
If  you  are,  as  you  say,  in — in  love  with  me,  then  I  have 
no  right  to  laugh  at  you.  But,  Mr.  Darrel,  you  have  made 
one  mistake.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“Love  of  the  kind  you  are  speaking  of  is  for  men  and 
women.  I  am  not  a  woman  yet.  I  prefer  to  remain  a  girl 
— a  child,  if  you  will,  as  long  as  I  can.  Say  no  more  about 
this,  please,  for  it  is  absurd,  and  I  can  offer  you  no  en¬ 
couragement.” 

“But  you  oan  advise  me  to  wait  a  little  while,  I  can  be 
patient.  Let  me  see  you  frequently,  let  me  be  near  you, 
and  I  will  wait.  I  will  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  my  offer  more  seriously.  For  please  consider  that  I 
have  offered  myself  in  marriage.” 

“I  shall  forget  it,  Mr.  Darrell,  and  1  advise  you  to  do 
the  same,”  retorted  Kitty,  squarely, 

“Forget  it?”  he  cried  hoarselv.  “As  if  I  could!  Miss 
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Duustiin,  since  I  have  known  you  I  have  realized  that  there 
can  be  no  other  woman  for  me.  Rest  assured  that  I  shall 
not  be  easily  dismissed.” 

V 

The  light  of  combat  flushed  suddenly  in  Kitty’s  sweet 
eyes. 

“^Ir.  Darrell,  the  greatest  kindness  that  I  can  do  to 
you,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  is  to  open  your  eyes.  I  could 
never  feel  any  interest  in  any  one  of  your  kind.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  I”  he  insisted  hoarsely.  “What  is 
the  matter  with  me  as  a  man?'” 

Kitty’s  voice  rang  out  firmly. 

“There  you  have  touched  the  ke3mote,”  she  said  de¬ 
cisively.  “You  are  not  a  man.” 

“Not  a  man !”  he  cried.  There  was  keen  anguish  in  his 
voice,  for  she  had  stung  him  severely. 

“I  do  not  consider  you  manly,”  she  said  quickly. 

“But  why?” 

“Because  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  of  the 
strong,  manly  attributes  of  the  best  specimens  of  your  sex.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  Darrell  demanded,  hurt  pride 
causing  his  face  to  flush  and  his  breath  to  come  quickly. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  an  idler;  you  have  no  fixed 
purpose  in  life.” 

“Is  not  the  determination  to  win  you  a  fixed  purpose?” 
he  asked  bitterly. 

“It  is  not  one  that  would  commend  you  to  me.” 

“What  else  is  wrong  with  me?” 

“Since  you  ask  I  will  tell  you.  You  use  liquors.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?” 

“It  is  enough  to  make  any  man  disgusting  to  me.  One 
who  cannot  get  through  life  without  the  aid  of  such  a  thing 
as  liquor  is  not  better  than  a  beast.” 

Darrell’s  eyes  were  flaming  now,  but  they  had  quailed  be¬ 
fore  Kitty  Dunstan’s  steady  garze. 

“I  might  give  up  the — the  liquor,”  he  hinted  slowly. 

“You  might  for  a  little  while,  but  you  would  take  it 
up  again  later  on.  And  you  have  other  dissipated  habits. 
I  have  heard  that  you  use  morphine  and  other  drugs.  God 
gave  you  strength,  and  you  are  wasting  it  through  vile 
habits.  I  could  not  even  respect  such  a  man.” 

“You  don’t — don’t  respect  me?”  he  quivered. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Darrell,  that  I  cannot.” 

His  eyes  blazed  with  anger  and  humiliation  now.  He  be¬ 
came  reckless. 

“I  suppose,”  he  sneered,  “tliat  you  find  nearer  your  ideal 
in  that  young  schoolboy  pup  I  saw  you  with  yesterday.” 

“Mr.  Darrell,  you  are  forgetting  yourself,”  she  retorted 
coldly.  “You  have  no  right  to  insult  my  friends.  What¬ 
ever  I  have  said  to  you  that  is  distasteful  to  you  was  said 
at  your  own  request.” 

“Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  put  me  off  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  this?”  he  quivered,  starting  toward  her.  “Miss 
Dunstan,  you  have  not  judged  the  man  with  whom  you  are 
dealing.  You  shall  listen  to  me!  You  shall  hear  me! 
You  shall  learn  to  attach  great  importance  to  my  lightest 
word !  I  have  found  my  purpose  in  life.  It  is  to  conquer 
your  love  I  I  shall  begin  now  by  kissing  you !” 


He  sprang  toward  her,  his  arms  outstretched.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  her  cry  out: 

But  Kitty,  glancing  over  her  shoulder,  merely  evaded 
him  as  she  retorted  coollv: 

“  It  is  time  to  be  careful,  Mr.  Darrell !  Here  comes — 
Mr.  Manley!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

so  DOES  FRANK. 

Darrell  halted,  turning  with  an  oath. 

Frank  was  coming  up  the  road  at  a  brisk,  swinging 
stride. 

He  had  not  witnessed  Darrell’s  impulsive  action. 

So  there  was  no  anger  in  our  hero’s  eyes  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  scene. 

Yet  he  could  not  help  glancing  curiously  from  Kitty’s 
cool  eyes  to  the  young  man’s  flushed,  sulky  face. 

“Good  afternoon,  Elitty,”  was  Frank’s  greeting,  as  he 
raised  his  hat. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Frank,”  was  her  reply. 

“Yes?”  asked  Frank,  looking  up  at  Darrell. 

“Yes,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  some  time,”  re¬ 
plied  Khtty. 

“I  am  not  late,”  said  Frank  quickly.  “I  came  here  at 
once  as  soon  as  school  let  out.” 

“It  must  be  delightful  to  go  to  school,”  sneered  Darrell, 
though  not  too  markedly. 

“Yes,”  rejoined  Manley.  “Ever  go  yourself,  Mr. 
Darrell  ?” 

The  tables  were  turned. 

Kitty  smiled  triumphantly. 

“Was  that  intended'to  be  insulting,  boy?”  cried  Darrell. 

“That  depends,”  said  Frank,  coolly.  “It  struck  me  that 
there  was  a  sneer  in  your  tone.  If  there  was,  then  you 
may  put  your  own  construction  upon  my  words.  If  you  did 
not  intend  to  be  in  the  least  disagreeable,  then  you  have 
my  fullest  apology  for  what  I  said.  Is  that  satisfactory?” 

“Not  wholly,”  sneered  DarreU. 

“Then  I  am  sorry,  for  I  tried  to  satisfy  you.” 

“We  can  discuss  that  later,”  rejoined  Darrell,  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“At  any  time  that  suits  you,”  said  Frank,  indifferently. 
“Miss  Dunstan,  I  am  at  your  command.” 

“Let  us  walk  up  the  road,  then,”  suggested  Kitty.  “Afr 
Darrell,  we  will  say  good-by  to  you.” 

“Manley,”  spoke  up  the  baffled  fellow,  “I  would  like  a 
few  words  with  you.” 

“In  private?”  queried  our  hero. 

“Decidedly  so.” 

“Then,  as  you  must  have  heard.  Miss  Dunstan  has  a 
prior  claim  on  my  attention.  But  I  am  not  hard  to  find. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  Mr.  Darrell,  as  soon  as  I  have 
a  little  pleasure.  Until  then,  good-bye.” 

Frank  lifted  his  hat  with  ceremonious  politeness,  then 
turned  and  walked  away  with  Kitty. 

It  was  done  so  neatly  that  Darrell  could  not  offer  to  re¬ 
strain  their  going,  nor  walk  along  with  them. 
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“What  has  happened,  Kit?”  Manley  inquired,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  earshot  of  Darrell. 

“  Y'ou  won’t  be  angry,  Frank  ?” 

“Not  with  you,  I  promise  yon.  Kit.” 

“Nor  with  x\Ir.  Darrell?” 

“Why,  that  depends  upon  what  he  has  been  doing.” 

‘T^'rank,  it  is  on  ray  own  account  that  I  ask  you  not  to 
lose  your  temper  with  that  man.  Any  publicity  would  be 
very,  very  unpleasant  for  me.” 

“I  think  you  can  trust  me,”  said  Frank,  smiling 
seriously. 

Then  Kitty  related,  without  reserve,  what  had  happened. 

“Going  to  kiss  you,  was  he?”  flamed  Frank.  “He  de¬ 
serves  to  be  thumped.” 

“But  the  poor  wTetch  is  blinded  by  drink  and  drugs.” 
-  “That’s  no  excuse!”  argued  Frank,  hotly. 

“But  you  won’t  have  a  row  with  him?”  she  urged. 

“That’s  a  fearfully  hard  question  to  answer.  If  Dar¬ 
rell  keeps  on  there  is  no  telling  what  will  have  to  be  done.” 

“But  think  of  the  talk  that  it  might  make  about  me, 
Frank. 

“No  one  could  say  any  evil  of  you.” 

“But  the  notoriety  is  unpleasant.” 

“Kit,  I  don’t  want  to  make  any  blind  promises.  But 
you  know  how  much  I  would  sacrifice  and  forego  for  your 
peace  of  mind.” 

“I  am  answ’ered,  and  I  am  satisfied,”  was  her  reply. 
“Now  let  us  talk  about  something  more  interesting  than 
that  poor,  unhappy,  besotted  wretch.” 

It  \ras  just  a  little  sweethearts’  stroll  that  these  two 
young  people  had  planned. 

Many  of  the  fellows  had  gone  to  the  gymnasium  for 
afternoon  work,  but  Hal  was  there  to  take  charge,  and  so 
Frank  had  absented  himself  for  this  pleasure. 

Before  six  o’clock  he  left  Kitty  at  her  gate,  watching 
after  her  until  she  had  reached  the  house. 

She  turned  to  wave  to  him,  then  fluttered  in  through  the 
doorway. 

Witli  a  light  heart,  and  whistling  merrily,  ]\Ianley  started 
down  the  road. 

By  the  time  that  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house  he 
was  halted  by  a  challenge. 

“Manley,”  cried  Darrell,  darting  out  into  the  road,  “I 
have  been  waiting  for  you.” 

“Have  you?”  asked  Prank,  cheerfully,  and  halting. 

“Yes;  I  want  that  deferred  talk  with  3'ou.” 

“I’m  quite  at  your  service  norv,  Darrell.” 

“Will  you  come  over  into  that  field  with  me?”  demanded 
the  fellow,  pointing.  “Our  conversation  ought  not  to  be 
heard  by  passersby.” 

“If  the  thing  is  as  serious  as  that,”  smiled  Frank,  lead 
the  way. 

“Are  you  afraid  to  walk  ahead  of  me ?’\  jeered  Darrell. 

“Afraid?  Afraid  of  you?  Bless  you,  no!  Come  on, 
then.” 

Catching  up  his  refrain  of  whistling,  Manley  leaped 
over  the  wall,  leading  the  way  to  a  secluded  litttle  grove. 

Here  he  halted,  facing  his  companion. 


“Now,  Darrell,  I’ll  listen  to  you.” 

“I’ve  a  good  deal  to  say,  boy.” 

“If  you  can  condense  it  I’ll  listen,”  retorted  Frank, 
glancing  at  his  watch.  “But,  by  the  way,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  you  were  to  stop  addressing  me  as  ^boy.’  The 
way  you  utter  the  word  it  has  rather  an  insulting  sound. 
Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  you  do  not  really  mean  to 
insult  me?” 

“Do  you  always  use  as  much  bravado  in  talking  with 
your  elders?”  flared  Darrell. 

But  Frank  ignored  the  question,  replying : 

“You  had  something  to  say  to  me.  Say  it !” 

“I  will,  then,”  responded  Darrell,  measuring  our  hero 
carefully  with  his  eyes.  “Manley,  while  of  course  it  is 
none  of  your  business,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something. 
I  have  asked  Miss  Dunstan  to  marry  me.” 

“Then  that  is  your  affair — and  Miss  Dunstan’s,”  came 
composedly  from  the  young  athlete.  “Why  do  you  tell  me 
about  it?” 

“  I  wish  to  warn  you,  politely,  of  course,  but  firmly,  that 
after  this  you  must  refrain  from  even  the  appearance  of 
butting  in  between  Miss  Dunstan  and  myself.” 

“Oh !”  said  Frank,  ironically.  “Is  that  all ?” 

“'It  is  enough !” 

“Quite  enough  !”  assented  our  hero,  cheerfully. 

“May  I  venture  to  ask,”  mocked  Darrell,  “whether  you 
intend  to  obey  my  request  ?” 

“I  am  afraid,”  suggested  Manley,  mildly,  “that  the  re¬ 
quest  lacks  the  force  it  would  have  if  it  came  from  the 
voung  ladv  vou  have  named.” 

Darrell,  like  other  men  who  derive  all  of  their  force 
through  liquor,  was  not  capable  of  keeping  his  temper  very 
long. 

“Manley,”  he  exploded,  “T  want  to  put  a  question  to 
you  very  directly.  T  demand  an  answer.  Are  yon  pre¬ 
sumptuous  enough  to  pay  attentions  to  l\Iiss  Dunstan?” 

“You  are  impertinent,”  flashed  Frank. 

“I  demand  an  answer.” 

“But  you  won’t  get  one.” 

“Will  you  promise,  Manley,  to  keep  away  from  Miss 
Dunstan  after  this  ?  Or  must  I  compel  you  to  respect  my 
wishes  ?” 

“Well,  I  like  that,”  uttered  Frank,  with  provoking  sar¬ 
casm. 

“You  must  do  as  I  tell  you,  Manley,  or  you  must  take 
the  consequences.  Miss  Dunstan  is  my  intended  wife!” 

“Does  she  Imow  it?”  jeered  Frank. 

Darrell,  with  the  mental  unreliability  of  the  drug  user, 
changed  utterly  in  an  instant. 

His  hand  traveling  to  his  hip  pocket  like  a  flash,  he 
whisked  out  a  revolver. 

“Manley,”  he  cried,  pointing  the  weapon,  “we  will  go 
to  extremes,  since  it  is  necessary.  I  mean  business.  I  am 
in  deadly  earnest.  Will  you  promise,  on  vour  solemn  word, 
to  respect  my  wdshes  in  this  matter?” 

“Put  up  that  gun  before  we  carry  this  a  word  further,” 
commanded  Frank,  sternly. 

“Oho  1”  jeeriugly.  “ Y’ou  are  afraid  now,  eh?” 
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Frank  snorted  in  disgust. 

Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  he  sprang  forward,  seizing  Dar- 
relFs  right  wrist  in  such  a  way  that  this  madman  could 
not  turn  the  weapon  on  him. 

In  another  t^\dnkling  the  young  athlete  had  wrenched  the 
weapon  out  of  the  quivering  hand,  then  darted  back  a  few 
feet  with  it. 

With  a  swift  motion  our  hero  opened  the  weapon,  the 
cartridges  dropping  into  his  hand. 

These  he  transferred  to  his  pocket. 

With  another  swift  movement  he  took  the  cylinder  from 
the  weapon. 

This  cylinder  he  hurled  as  far  as  he  could  make  it  go 
into  the  woods. 

Next  he  offered  the  dismantled  weapon  to  the  wretch, 
saying: 

“Dai*rell,  real  men  never  use  revolvers  except  in  war 
time  or  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order.  Permit 
me  to  return  this  harmless  thing  to  you.” 

Darrell  took  the  dismantled  weapon,  but  with  a  snarl 
cast  it  away  from  him. 

‘H’ll  beat  you  with  my  fists !”  he  raged.' 

Don’t!”  warned  Manley,  his  voice  so  cool  that  it 
sounded  almost  pleasant.  “Darrell,  I’ve  sized  you  up. 
You’ve  been  wrecking  yourself  physically,  I’ve  been  tak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  care  of  my  strength.  In  an  encounter  with 
fists  it  would  not  take  me  more  than  sixty  seconds  to  re¬ 
duce  you  to  a  bruised,  unresisting  mass  of  pulp.  You  don’t 
want  to  subject  yourself  to  being  treated  in  that  fashion, 
do  you?” 

Darrell  moaned  with  sheer  impotence.  He,  too,  realized 
how  senseless  it  would  he  for  him  to  attack  this  splendid 
young  athlete. 

“You’ve  had  your  say,  Darrell,”  Frank  went  on,  after 
a  moment.  “Now  I’m  going  to  have  mine.  You  are  an¬ 
noying  Miss  Dunstan,  I  have  her  authority  in  warning 
you  not  to  bother  her  after  this.  You  are  not  to  attempt 
to  speak  to  her  after  this.” 

“If  T  do,  I  shall  have  you  to  reckon  with?  Is  that  it?” 
sneered  the  fellow,  his  brow  dark  and  sinister. 

“Yes,  and  you’ll  have  to  reckon  with  every  other  fellow 
who  belongs  to  our  club.  Miss  Dunstan  is  the  president  of 
the  girl’s  club,  to  which  our  fellows  are  devotedly  loyal. 
Any  annoyance  offered  Miss  Dunstan  will  be  resented  by 
practically  all  of  Woodstock.  Now  I  think  I  have  said 
enough,  and  I  will  wish  you  good-evening.” 

Frank  was  about  to  turn  toward  the  road,  but  Darrell 
growled  angrily: 

“Stop!  I  have  still  something  to  say.” 

“Be  quick  about  it,  then.” 

“Manley,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  determined  to  be 
my  enemy.  For  any  one  who  comes  between  myself  and 
Miss  Dunstan  must  be  my  enemy.” 

“I  accept  the  challenge,  Darrell.  I  would  give  my  life 
to  serve  Miss  Dunstan  in  any  way  that  she  wishes.” 

“Then  we  understand  each  other!”  retorted  the  wretch, 
his  tfifdh  showing  in  an  evil  smile.  “Manley,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  to  live  for,  and  am  capable  of  being  reck¬ 


less  to  the  limit.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  money  at  my 
disposal.  I  also  have  more  brains  than  you  may  credit 
me  with.  We  are  enemies.  That  is  all !” 

With  that  it  was  Darrell  who  broke  up  the  interview. 

.Turning  like  a  flash,  he  darted  off  in  the  forest  and 
was  lost  to  view. 

“An  enemy?”  mused  Frank.  “A  reckless  one?  Yes; 
I  believe  he  will  be  reckless,  for  his  drugs  have  made  him 
a  madriian !” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

/  ♦ 

INOW  SATO  SETTLES  A  SCORE  AND  STARTS  A  NEW  ONE. 

If  Darrell  planned  any  move  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
it  did  not  bear  immediate  fruit. 

The  next  day  passed  without  incident,  until  the  boys 
were  coming  out  of  Dr.  Holbrook’s  academy  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

And  then  something  happened. 

As  the  lively  boys  poured  out  to  the  sidewalk  a  hulk¬ 
ing  big  fellow  of  nearly  six  feet,  broad  of  shoulder,  ugly  of 
eye  and  surly  in  manner,  slouched  by  on  the  opposite  side¬ 
walk. 

Inow  Sato  saw  him  and  halted,  a  quick  gleam  of  joy 
coming  into  his  small,  bead-like  yese. 

Frank,”  whispered  the  Jap,  “do  you  see  that  fellow?” 

“Why,”  said  Frank,  eyeing  the  fellow,  “it’s  McGill.” 

“The  fellow  who  umpired  our  last  game  with  Bradford.” 

“And  who  tried  to  sell  his  decisions.” 

“He  called  me  Chinaman,”  breathed  Sato,  vindictively. 

“I  remember.” 

“And  was  otherwise  insulting.” 

“He  certainly  was.” 

“I  wanted  to  hit  him,  and  you  stopped  me.” 

“Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  bad  break  on  the  ball  field.” 

“But  now  we  are  not  on  ball  field.  Come  along.” 

Sato  hurried  across  the  street,  and  Frank,  scenting  mis¬ 
chief,  followed. 

Inow  Sato  had  declared  that  when  the  chance  came  he 
would  thrash  McGill. 

In  one  respect  the  Jap  is  like  an  Indian — he  never 
forgets. 

No  sooner  had  Inow  started  across  the  stteet  after  Mc¬ 
Gill  than  others  of  the  fellows  saw  him. 

They  suspected,  and  passed  the  word  quickly  along. 

.  “One  moment,  please,”  called  Sato,  as  he  neared  the 
former  umpire. 

McGill  turned,  glowering. 

“I  trust  your  honorable  good  health  is  excellent,”  began 
Sato  in  his  sweetest  tohe,  and  bowing  politely. 

“Aw,  me  health’s  all  right,”  retorted  McGill. 

“That  I  am  delighted  to  hear.  And  I  trust  you  are 
blessed  with  honorable  leisure.” 

“Say,  what  kind  of  guff  are  ye  trying  to  pass  up?” 
snorted  the  fonner  umpire. 

“I  do  myself  the  honor,”  replied  Sato,  “to  recall  the 
game  of  ball  that  you  umpired  for  us  once.” 
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“Say,  what’s  coming?”  leered  the  hulking  brute. 

“You  called  me  Chinaman  then.” 

“Did  I?” 

“And  said  other  things  that  displeased  me.  I  was  about 
to  express  my  displeasure,  but  my  friend  Manley  restrained 
me.” 

“Then  Manley's  a  good  friend  of  yours,  all  right,” 
scoffed  the  big  feUow,  complacently. 

“So  I  have  done  myself  the  great  honor  to  wait  until 
now,”  went  on  the  Jap. 

“Well?” 

“That  is  a  nice  field  over  there,  ”said  Sato,  pointing. 

“What  of  it?” 

“Will  you  step  over  there  with  me?”  requested  Sato, 
still  using  his  most  differential  manner,  though  with  great 
irony. 

“What  for?” 

“I  will  do  myself  the  honor  to  teach  you  lesson  in  polite¬ 
ness,”  hinted  Sato. 

McGilTs  face  betrayed  the  very  lively  amazement  that 
this  proposition  caused  him. 

“Aw,  fergit  it,”  he  advised,  drily.  , 

“If  you  do  not  come  I  shall  greatly  regret  it,”  insinu¬ 
ated  the  Jap,  “but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  you  a  great 
coward.” 

“Me?  Are  ye  crazy?”  roared  the  big  fellow,  glaring 
down  at  the  little  brown  man  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his 

ears. 

“Will  you  go  over  there  with  me?”  persisted  Inow,  in 
his  most  respectful  manner. 

“What  for?” 

“We  can  fight  now.” 

“What?”  ' 

McGill’s  astonishment  was  not  feigned.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  little  brown  man,  nearly  a  foot  shorter  than 
himself,  and  fully  ninety  pounds  lighter. 

“Me  fight  a  little  mosquito  like  you?  Why,  there  ain’t 
enough  of  you  for  two  punches.” 

The  former  umpire  bellowed  with  laughter. 

“It  is  very  funny,  is  it  not?”  inquired  the  Jap,  smiling 
suavely.  “Well,  come  over  and  I  will  give  you  more  and 
better  chance  to  laugh.” 

“Aw,  go  ’way!”  advised  McGill. 

“Then  you  are  a  coward  I” 

“Stop  that  talk !” 

“I  will  when  you  show  me  that  I  make  mistake.  Fight 
me,  or  you  are  great  big— what  you  say  ? — stuff  I  You  are 
blown  up  with  wind  and  have  no  courage.” 

“Say,  I’ll  get  mad  in  a  minute,”  warned  the  big  fellow. 

“It  is  wrong  to  get  mad.  Learn  how  to  smile.” 

“Stop  yer  monkey  talk,  or  I’ll  kick  ye  over  the  fence!” 

“You  cannot!  I  regret  much  to  say  it;  but  you  are 
not  brave  enough  to  fight.” 

“See  here,  Chink,  do  ye  really  want  to  scrap  me?” 

“Yes,”  rejoined  Sato  very  positively. 

“Come  along,  then,  and  I’ll  give  ye  a  lesson  in  putting 
up  yer  hands.  I’ll  try  not  to  be  rough.” 


McGill,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  seemed  a  joke,  led  the 
way. 

The  academy  boys,  who  knew  that  the  big  fellow  might 
be  greatly  surprised  in  the  next  few  moments,  followed  with 
alacrity. 

“Now  you’ll  see  how  Sato  can  use  his  jiu-jitsu,”  was  the 
word  that  was  whispered  along  the  Une. 

As  a  rule  the  Japanese,  well  satisfied  with  their  jiu- 
jitsu,  ignore  American  boxing.  But  Sato,  being  a  member 
of  an  American  athletic  club,  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  heed 
to  boxing,  and  was  able  to  put  up  a  lively  bout  with  any 
one  in  his  own  class. 

As  Sato,  still  smiling,  leaped  over  the  fence,  he  threw 
off  his  coat  and  vest. 

With  great  precision  he  took  off  his  collar,  tie  and  cuffs, 
after  which  he  drew  his  linen  shirt  over  his  head,  folded 
it  neatly  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  over  his  other  gar¬ 
ments.  ' 

“I  am  ready,”  he  said,  simply. 

“Aw,  I  don’t  need  to  strip  to  give  you  this  lesson,”  an¬ 
nounced  McGill. 

“As  you  please,”  assented  Sato,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

Something  in  the  Jap’s  confident  manner  caused  Mc¬ 
Gill  to  change  his  mind. 

With  insolent  deliberation  he  stripped,  then  growled : 

“Come  on  now.  Chink,  and  take  yer  medicine!” 

“All  ready!”  laughed  Sato,  gleefully. 

“Well,  when  any  little,  undersized  duck  of  a  runt  gets 
gay  with  ye,”  began  McGill,  squaring  off,  “land  one  on 
him  like  this.” 

His  huge  fist  shot  out,  but  to  his  surprise  Inow  wasn’t 
there. 

Recovering,  McGill  tried  a  short-arm  lunge  with  his 
right. 

Just  at  that  moment  Sato  got  inside,  one  of  his  fists  land¬ 
ing  crushingly  on  the  big  fellow’s  left  eye. 

McGill  emitted  a  howl  of  rage  as  the  little  brown  man 
darted  back. 

Then  McGill  tried  to  land  again. 

Crash !  His  right  eye  suffered  fearfully  this  time. 

Blinded,  yelling  with  rage  and  pain,  the  brute  tried  to 
rush  in. 

Crack !  Sato’s  hard  little  left  fist  landed  on  his  adver¬ 
sary’s  mouth,  knocking  two  teeth  out. 

Thump !  Inow  followed  like  a  cyclone  with  a  blow  that 
landed  on  his  enemv’s  wind. 

A  gasp,  and  that  was  all.  McGill  sank  to  the  ground 
in  a  heap,  just  short  of  being  completely  knocked  out 

“That  is  enough,  since  you  know  how  to  fight,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  little  brown  man  coolly,  and  bowing.  “I 
thank  you  much  for  pleasure  you  have  given  me.” 

With  which  Sato  walked  over  to  his  clothing  and  began 
at  once  to  resume  it. 

No  one  went  near  McGill,  but  the  delighted  youngsters 
cheered  themselves  hoarse. 

Cursing,  and  wiping  away  the  blood  from  his  mouth, 
the  big  fellow  was  now  sitting  up. 

“He’s  all  right — not  laid  up,”  declared  Frank,  after  a 
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glance  at  the  defea-ted  one.  “We  don’t  need  to  bother 
about  him.” 

“I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  jiu-jitsu  show,”  said 
Hal.  “Why  didn’t  you  do  something  in  that  line,  Inow?” 

“Because  it  would  be  like  taking  pennies  out  of  a  blind 
beggars  tin  cup,”  laughed  the  Jap.  “It  would  not  be  fair. 
I  fought  his  own  way.” 

“Y^ou  let  him  off  easily,”  commented  Joe  Prescott. 

“I  could  not  do  more,”  protested  the  Jap.  “He  could 
not  stand  up.  He  is  whipped.  He  will  not  call  me  China¬ 
man  again.  That  is  all.” 

“Come  along  to  the  gym,  fellows,  or  we’ll  be  late,” 
warned  Manley. 

He  led  his  group  back  to  the  street,  through  a  little 
crowd  of  spectators  that  had  gathered. 

But  one  spectator,  who  came  up  just  after  our  hero  had 
left,  lingered  longer  than  the  rest. 

From  bystanders  he  gathered  what  had  happened.  Then, 
as  the  crowd  thinned  out,  this  newcomer  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  went  up  to  McGill. 

It  was  Dave  Darrell  who  bent  over  the  discomfited  brute. 

“You, had  a  tough  time,  stranger,”  he  suggested. 

“No  matter,”  growled  McGill.  “I’ll  get  square  in  me 
own  wav.” 

*/  * 

“You  hate  that  crowd,  then?” 

“I’ll  do  that  Jap  poison  before  I’m  through  with  him.” 

“He  is  only  one  of  the  crowd,”  hinted  Darrell. 

“I’d  like  to  make  ’em  all  sweat,”  snarled  the  defeated 
one. 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  demanded  Darrell,  eagerly. 

“Sure  I  do.” 

“Then  I’ll  help  you.” 

McGill  glanced  up  in  surprise,  staring  with  his  battered, 
swelling  eyes. 

“What  have  you  got  against  ’em?”  he  asked,  gruffly. 

“Perhaps  that’s  my  own  affair,”  smiled  Darrell.  “But 
I  judge  that  you  are  not  the  kind  of  man  who  soon  forgets.” 

“’Do  I?”  snarled  McGill. 

“Would  you  go  in  steep  to  get  even  for  this  thumping?” 

“I’d  hang  for  the  fun  of  getting  even,”  vaunted  the 
defeated  brute. 

Darrell  looked  at  his  man,  mentally  deciding  that  in 
this  matter  the  fellow  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  his 
word. 

“Here’s  some  money,”  murmured  Darrell,  pressing  a 
banknote  into  McGill’s  hand.  “Go  to  a  doctor  and  get 
those  eyes  fixed.  Then  meet  me  to-night  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  stable  yard  back  of  the  hotel.  Is  it  a  go?” 

“What’s  the  game,  friend?” 

“One  that  you’ll  enjoy  and  one  that  I’ll  pay  well  for,” 
promised  Darrell.  “Will  you  be  there?” 

“Will  I  be  there?”  retorted  the  fellow.  “Say,  do  ye 
think  that  I’d  let  anything  go  by  me  that  there’s  money  in  ?” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FRANK  “talks  SPRINT.” 

“We  must  divide  the  sprinters  into  two  squads,”  an¬ 
nounced  Frank. 


It  was  during  the  early  practice  the  next  morning. 

“  The  first  squad  will  be  made  up  of  those  who  intend  to 
enter  Saturday’s  races.” 

“And  the  second  squad?”  asked  Humphrey. 

“That  will  comprise  all  who  do  not  intend  to  sprint 
Saturday,  but  who  will  train  for  future  competitions.” 

That  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest,  for  there  were 
many  youngsters  in  the  club  who  knew  they  could  not  hope 
for  success  in  a  regular  event,  yet  who  wished  to  train 
for  sprinting. 

“For  the  benefit  of  the  new  probationary  members,”  went 
on  Frank,  “I  will  state  that  none  will  be  allowed  to  train 
in  sprinting  who  cannot  jog  their  five  miles  in  ordinary 
cross-country  running.” 

A  chorus  of  disappointed  murmurs  went  up. 

There  were  several  of  the  new  men  who  simply  could 
not  finish  a  distance  run,  yet  who  fancied  that  under  train¬ 
ing  they  would  amount  to  something  in  short,  spurting 
work. 

“I  thought  that  would  cause  some  disappointment,” 
went  on  Manley.  “But  the  decision  is  that  of  the  board, 
and  not  mine  alone.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  decision. 
Sprinting,  if  it  is  to  be  done  creditably,  calls  for  a  mag¬ 
nificent  pair  of  lungs.  The  man  who  has  not  the  wind  for 
a  common  five-mile  jog  cannot  show  wind  enough  for  a 
fast  spurt — one  that  will  count  in  a  race.  So,  if  any  men 
present  themselves  for  the  second  sprinting  squad  whom 
I  do  not  consider  fitted  for  it  as  yet,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
rule  them  out.  That,  however,  need  not  discourage  any 
one  from  offering  himself.” 

“Those  who  wish  to  enter  for  the  first  race  will  report 
now,”  called  out  A1  Adams. 

Jackets  Winston  came  forward  at  a  bound. 

Equally  at  home  in  a  short  dash  or  a  ten-mile  slow  run, 
he  was  regarded  as  Manle/s  finest  pupil. 

Hal  also  stepped  forward.  So  did  Joe. 

After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  Humphrey  stepped  sud¬ 
denly  forward. 

Frank  noted  him  and  nodded  approvingly. 

“I  don’t  knoAv  just  what  you  can  do  yet,  Humphrey, 
but  you  certainly  have  shown  yourself  fitted  for  a  try.” 

Then  Dalzell  asked  to  be  registered. 

Another  pause  and  Hollister  came  forward. 

“If  there  are  any  more  candidates  for  the  first  squad, 
let  them  come  forward  at  once,”  sang  out  Manley.  “If 
they  don’t  we  shall  call  the  list  closed.” 

Thereupon  George  Lucas  stepped  forward. 

“Register  him,  Al,”  nodded  Frank. 

Lucas  had  a  great  idea  of  his  abilities.  He  was  the  boy 
who  went  in  almost  feverishly  for  the  new  stunts,  but  he 
did  not’ always  make  good. 

Some  of  the  work,  however,  he  learned  to  do  well. 

“SjDofford,  Prescott  and  Winston  are  excused  from  train¬ 
ing,  if  they  wish  to  be,”  called  out  Frank.  “I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  they  have  much  left  to  learn  from  a  coach.  Now, 
then,  all  over  to  the  track.  Those  who  are  not  to  sprint 
can  nevertheless  learn  much  from  watching  the  others.” 

There  was  a  general  rush  for  the  sprinting  track. 
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“First  of  all,”  proposed  Frank,  “I  ain  going  to  ask 
Jackets,  Hal  and  Joe  each  to  make  a  hundred  yards  at 
their  best.  I  regard  them  as  our  three  best  sprinters,  and 
I  would  like  the  rest  of  you  to  see  what  they  do,  but  espe¬ 
cially  how  they  do  it.” 

At  a  nod  from  our  hero  Jackets  stepped  on  to  the  track 
for  the  first  spurt. 

“This  young  man’s  style  in  a  sprint  is  about  as  near 
perfect  as  it  can  be,”  resumed  our  hero.  “Study  his 
method  closely.” 

Jackets  got  on  his  marks  and  got  set,  while  Frank  poised 
a  pistol  aloft. 

“Note  just  how  he  starts,*^  advised  Frank.  “Sprinting 
depends  greatly  on  the  start.” 

Crack !  Jackets  was  off  as  if  he  had  been  shot  from  the 
pistol. 

There  was  hardly  time  for  an  admiring  murmur  before 
the  distance  had  been  covered. 

Winston,  panting  not  at  all,  came  back  smiling. 

Then  Hal  did  a  hundred  yards,  and  after  him  Joe. 

The  stjdes  of  all  three  of  the  runners  were  very  much 
alike,  and  yet  there  were  differences  tkat  an  observant  eye 
could  note. 

“x4.t  the  start,^’  lectured  our  hero,  turning  to  the  whole 
group,  “take  a  spot  about  four  inches  behind  the  line. 
Here  dig  a  line  parallel  with  the  starting  line.  Make  the 
hole  deep  enough  to  be  serviceable.  Now  rest  the  toes  and 
the  hall  of  the  left  foot  in  this  hole.  Go  on  your  right 
knee  and  rest  your  right  hand  on  the  ground.  1  will 
wait  while  each  man  training  in  the  first  squad  does  this. 
Remember  that  the  point  of  your  right  knee  should  be 
on  the  ground  in  line  with  the  middle  of  your  left  foot.” 

Frank  waited  until  this  had  been  done,  correcting  some 
of  the  men  in  their  positions. 

“Now,  keeping  your  right  knee  just  where  it  is,  draw 
a  line  with  your  right  foot.  That  marks  the  place  where 
you  should  dig  the  hole  for  your  right  foot.  Go  ahead  !’* 

This  seemed  more  like  work  than  play,  but  Manley  was  a 
stickler  for  getting  the  details  right. 

“These  are  your  marks,”  resumed  the  young  coach. 
“Now,  when  the  order  of  the  starter  comes  for  you  to  get 
on  your  marks  you  will  know  what  to  do.  Bend  the  left 
knee,  with  your  left  foot  in  its  hole.  Go  down  on  your 
right  knee,  with  your  right  foot  in  its  hole.  Your  body 
is  bent  well  forward  in  a  crouching  position,  and  your 
right  hand  is  resting  on  the  ground  before  you.  Your 
left  hand,  at  this  moment,  is  resting  over  your  left  knee. 

“Then  comes  the  order  to  *^get  set.’  You  do  this  by 
bending  still  further  forward,  and  now  both  your  hands 
are  on  the  ground  before  you;  but  your  hands  are  closed 
— not  with  the  fingers  spread  out  before  you. 

“At  the  same  time,  both  Imees  are  now  well  clear  of 
the  ground,  though  naturally  your  left  foot  is  somewhat 
higher  than  your  right  knee. 

“Now  you  are  ^set,’  and  wait  for  the  starter’s  shot. 
Never  get  rattled  or  dishonest,  and  try  to  start  ahead  of 
the  shot.  If  you  do,  you  are  ordered  hack  a  yard  for 
each  time  you  commit  this  offence.  And  a  bad  feature 


about  being  set  back  a  yard  is  that  you  are  not  given  time 
to  dig  new  marks. 

“Now!  On  your  marks!  Get  set!” 

Naturally  there  were  many  errors  to  be  corrected.  Some 
crouched  forward  too  much  and  others  not  enough.  Man- 
ley  patiently  corrected  the  mistakes,  then  ordered  his  men 
to  stand  up  and  relax  themselves  for  a  few  moments. 

“At  the  shot,  of  course,”  he  explained,  “you  are  up  and 
away  as  fast  as  you  can  go.  It  is  the  way  in  which  you 
got  up  and  start  which  decides  the  sprint.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  mistake  for  the  new  sprinter  is  to  rise  too  rapidly 
to  an  erect  position.  On  the  other  hand,  in  starting,  it  is 
possible  to  bring  yourself  erect  too  slowly. 

“The  best  of  all  ways  is  to  come  up  gradually  and  surely, 
without  a  jerk,  and  equally  without  any  lagging.  As  you 
start,  of  course,  you  must  bring  your  right  foot  weU  for¬ 
ward  of  the  left.  You  should  be  well  under  way  and 
streaking  it  fast  by  the  time  that  you  are  up.  It  is  safe 
for  most  sprinters  to  say  that  you  are  up  by  the  time  that 
you  have  covered  four  strides. 

“Don’t  make  your  strides  too  long  at  first,  but  lengthen 
them  so  that  you  are  running  at  your  best  stride*  by  the 
time  that  you  have  gone  the  first  thirty  3’'ards.  It  is  in 
these  thirty  yards,  inclusive  of  the  start,  that  you  really 
decide  for  yourself  whether  you  are  capable  of  winning. 

“Don’t  make  any  mistakes  about  what  to  do  with  the 
arms.  Never  hold  your  fists  across  the  body.  You  will 
defeat  yourself  if  you  do.  As  j^ou  take  your  arms  up  from 
the  ground  at  the  start,  let  the  left  arm  go  forward  with 
the  right  leg,  and  the  right  aim  back  with  the  left  leg. 
Keep  your  arms  and  legs  working  together  for  balance 
all  through  the  dash.  And  the  arms  are  to  be  kept  bent 
and  moved  almost  straight  backward  and  forward. 

“As  to  breathing.  It  is  far  more  important  to  breathe 
properly  in  sprinting  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  distance 
running.  In  the  latter  you  have  time  to  adjust  your 
breathing,  but  in  sprinting  you  must  plan  it  beforehand. 
At  the  command  %et  set’  take  in  a  deep  breath.  Hold  it 
until  vou  have  covered  the  first  thirtv  yards,  if  you  can. 
Then  exhale  quickly  and  inhale  deeply,  holding  tliis  breath 
until  seventy  or  eighty  yards  have  been  covered.  The  third 
inlialation  of  breath  should  last  \'OU  until  the  finish  has 
been  passed.  The  quick,  fussy  breather  has  no  business 
on  a  lightning  track.  The  more  expanded  the  lungs  are, 
and  the  longer  the  breath  can  be  held,  the  more  buoyant 
the  body  is  in  a  race.  Now  you  will  understand  why  a 
man  who  can’t  jog  five  miles  hasn’t  wind  enough  to  do  a 
fast  hundred  yards.  Now,  then,  all  of  the  first  squad, 
except  the  first  three,  who  are  excused,  get  ready  to  try 
a  dash.  No  matter  how  slowly  and  poorly  you  do  this 
spurt,  take  pains  to  do  it  right  You  can  never  hope  to 
get  np  great  speed  on  a  poor  method.” 

In  another  instant  the  commands  came  that  sent  the 
nonce  runners  to  the  crouch. 

Crack !  They  were  off !  Lucas  was  leading,  but  Stan¬ 
ley  shouted  to  him  to  come  back. 

You  'were  making  the  mistake,  George,  that  is  often 
made  by  novices.  You  were  intent  only  on  boating  tbo 
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biuich  in  tlie  first  trial.  Wliile  tliey  were  tliinking  of  Lieir 
luetliod,  you  were  intent  only  on  getting  down  tfie  line 
soineliow,”  v 

“1  would  have  won  if  yon  hadn’t  called  me  back,”  re¬ 
torted  Imcas. 

“Aes,  but  if  yon  had  gone  on  the  same  way  yon  would 
soon  have  found  yourself  the  poorest  sprinter  in  the  squad. 
Go  at  it  the  right  way.  What  yon  lose  in  speed  at  first 
by  following  method  you’ll  gain  later  on  when  you  have 
confidence  in  your  coach  and  yourself.  Now,  I’ll  give  yon 
a  chance  in  the  next  heat.” 

"Within  five  minutes  the  second  heat  was  to  be  done. 

Again  Lucas  made  a  start  regardless  of  orders,  and 
again  he  was  called  back. 

“It’s  no  use  trying  that,  George,”  remonstrated  Frank, 
smiling  but  firtu-  “I  shall  call  you  back  every  time  until 
you  are  nearer  the  mark  on  method.” 

The  rest  of  the  novices  were  going  at  it  right.  Though 
they  did  not  make  great  speed  as  yet,  they  were  patiently 
mastering  the  proper  start. 

Humphrey  showed  up  surprisingly  well.  Although  he 
was  impulsive  and  patient,  he  was  also  ambitious,  and 
therefore  determined  to  learn  in  the  right  way. 

Frank  marked  him  for  one  of  the  future  sprinters  of 
the  club. 

Three  more  heats  were  run,  and  then.  Frank  called  it 
off  for  the  morning. 

After  that,  for  fifteen  minutes,  those  who  were  not  in 
the  first  squad,  but  who  had  joined  the  second,  were 
drilled. 

“MTio  is  the  best  sprinter  in  the  club?”  asked  Foster. 

Frank  Manley,”  promptly  replied  Hal. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that  now,”  laughed  Prank.  “I 
was,  but  I  may  very  likely  have  been  passed.  Wlien  a 
man  has  good  wind  and  running  muscles,  only  practice 
is  needed  to  make  him  go  ahead.” 

“Winston  is  better  than  either  Spofford  or  Pres¬ 
cott,  isn’t  he  ?”  asked  another  of  the  probationary 
members. 

“He  was  last  spring,”  rejoined  Frank.  ^^But  Hal  and 
Joe  have  practiced  a  good  deal  since  then,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  owning  long  legs.” 

‘^Why  not  have  Ym  race  now  and  find  out  which  is  the 
fastest  man  ?” 

‘^Just  what  I  don’t  want  them  to  do,”  Frank  laughed. 
“I  want  to  wait  until  Saturday,  and  tlien  have  the  races 
decide  the  question.” 

Then  the  club,  divided  into  squads,  went  iii  for  drill 
in  its  various  forms  of  gymnastics. 

“This  afternoon  we  must  meet  again  at  the  track,” 
called  out  Frank  just  before  the  youngsters  went  in  for 
morning  bath.  <‘The  half-mile  candidates  will  be  passed 
upon,  and  there  will  be  drilling.  Those  who  are  not  run¬ 
ning  the  fast  half-mile  should  be  on  hand  to  take  in  the 
coaching.”  " 

Wood  (dock  hoped  to  show  Bradford  some  fast  wox,k  in 
the  half-mile  on  Saturday. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IIALF-MILINQ  IN  EARNF8T. 

Lon  Humphrey  looked  somewhat  nervous  when  he  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  track  after  school  that  day. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  the  sprinting  business,”  he 
confided  to  Frank. 

“Well?”  asked  Frank,  hopefulW. 

“I  can’t  train  between  now  and  Saturday.  I’d  look  like 
a  fool  running  with  Jackets,  Hal  and  Joe.” 

“That’s  my  impression,”  nodded  Frank. 

^^Then  why  did  you  let  me  go  into  the  sprinting  class?” 

“Because  you  have  tlie  making  of  a  sprinter  in  you,  and 
it  would  be  good  practice  for  you  to  run  in  a  race.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  be  one  of  the  ^also  rans.’  That’s 
just  where  I’d  be.” 

“Without  a  doubt.” 

“I  want  to  back  out  of  the  sprint.” 

“But  you  won’t  stop  training  for  sprinting?” 

“Oh,  no;  and  I’ll  train  faithfully.  But  why  did  you 
start  so  late,  Frank,  with  training  us  for  Saturday?” 

“I  didn’t  start  training  you  to  win,”  replied  Frank. 
^L411  I  am  training  any  one  outside  our  three  best  men 
is  for  practice  for  the  future.  We  rest  our  case  with  Hal, 
Joe  and  Jackets.  If  thev  can’t  win  from  Bradford  we 
haven’t  anv  one  who  can.” 

“What  show  would  I  stand  in  the  half-mile  by  Sat¬ 
urday  ?” 

“A  better  show.” 

“But  for  winning,  I  mean?”  * 

“I  don’t  tliink  5nu’d  have  any  show  to  win.” 

“Then  I  don’t  believe  I  want  to  go  into  the  half-mile, 
either,”  sighed  Humphrey. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do.” 

“Not  to  be  wiped  over  the  track.” 

^^Now  see  here,  Humphrey,  you’re,  getting  the  wrong  idea. 
If  a  fellow  never  went  on  the  track  until  he  felt  sure  he 
could  win,  what  kind  of  material  would  he  be  fighting 
when  he  came  to  the  track?  Nothing  that  he  could  learn 
from.” 

“Is  the  idea  that  you  want  me  to  learn  from  my  betters  ?” 

“Hecidedlv.  Often  a  fellow  can  learn  more  from  one 
good,  earnest,  competitive  effort  against  his  betters  than 
he  could  in  three  or  four  weeks  of  ordinary  practice.  That’s 
a  lesson  vou  want  to  take  to  heart,  and  so  does  everv  fel- 
low. in  the  club  who  isn’t  high  up  among  our  first-raters.” 

“Then  perhaps  you’d  advise  me  to  get  back  in  among 
the  sprinters?” 

•‘No,  I  wouldn’t  advise  that,”  replied  Frank.  ^‘It  will 
take  you  longer  to  become  a  good  sprinter  than  it  will  a 
good  half-miler.  In  sprinting  speed  is  what  counts.  But 
in  half-miling  it  is  endurance  that  wins  every  time.  I’ve 
seen  crack  sprinters  go  to  pieces  on  tlie  half  mile.  A  good 
man,  however,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  either  thing  well.” 

“Then  you  think  that  I  can  make  a  decent  showing  at 
the  half  by  Saturday  ?” 
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“Til  put  that  a  different  way,”  answered  Manley.  i 
strongly  advise  you  to  get  into  the  half-mile  whether  you ! 
have  any  show  or  not.  You  are  naturally  strong,  and 
your  endurance  is  good.  Between  now  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  devote  all  your  thought  to  getting  half-mile  method 
right.  Never  mind  speed  while  you  are  practicing.  Then, 
on  Saturday,  go  in  wdth  the  combination  of  your  present 
endurance  and  what  method  you  have  acquired.  Brace 
up,  and  feel  sure  that  you  are  going  to  show  up  as  well 
as  some  of  the  others.” 

‘‘But  I  want  to  show  up  better  than  the  average.” 

“Those  who  can’t  be  satisfied  unless  they  always  go  in 
to  win  right  from  the  start,”  sighed  Frank,  “seldom  be¬ 
come  anything  better  than  disappointed  rooters  on  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  seats.  Dare  to  do  your  best,  Humphrey,  and  if 
you  are  not  first-rate  at  first  remember  that  persistent 
training  and  occasional  real  competitions  will  teach  you 
if  you  can  possibly  learn.” 

“But  I  have  heard  that  sprinters  are  born,  anyway,  and 
not  made.” 

“That  is  an  old  saying,”  smiled  Frank.  “The  truth 
is  that  some  fellows  are  so  slow  and  heavy  that  no  amount 
of  training  can  make  them  speedy  enough  for  the  sprint. 
But  nearly  every  healthy  fellow,  I  believe,  can,  by  train-' 
ing  for  speed  both  in  gymnastics  and  on  the  track,  and 
by  making  the  most  of  his  nerve  force  and  wEl  power, 
whip  himself  into  a  very  creditable  sprinter.” 

There  was,  by  this  time,  a  very  fair  attendance.  As 
afternoon  attendance  was  not  compulsory,  there  was  some¬ 
times  but  a  slight  showing  at  the  track  or  in  the  gym. 

“I  see  we’re  going  to  have  a  few  half-milers,”  called 
Frank,  as*  he  noted  the  number  who  were  coming  out  of 
dressing  quarters  in  running  togs. 

Some  of  these  were  the  club’s  old  and  tried  half-milers. 
Others  were  new  candidates  for  honors. 

In  all  there  were  a  dozen. 

Frank  divided  them  into  two  squads. 

“I  want  the  first  squad  to  do  a  half  mile,”  he  announced. 
“Then  the  second  can  have  a  chance  at  it.  I  want  a  chance 
to  note  how  each  man  runs.  Hal,  will  you  watch  the  kart? 
Joe,  I  wish  you  would  get  at  the  quarter,  and  I’ll  go  over 
near  the  finish.” 

As  he  watched  this  first  running  Manley  made  mental 
notes  of  each  man’s  deficiencies. 

“Now  then  for  a  few  hints,”  called  Manley,  assembling 
the  runners  near  the  starting  line.  “  I  suppose  you  all  un¬ 
derstand  that  endurance  is  the  great  thing  to  work  for 
in  the  half-mile.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  speed 
is  to  be  despised. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  remind 
you  of  is  that  in  a  half  mile  there  are  two  quarters.  Now, 
nearly  every  new  half-miler  makes  the  mistake  of  doing  the 
first  quarter  at  his  best.  If  he  does  he  simply  hasn’t  en¬ 
durance  enough  to  carry  him  through  the  second  quarter  as 
he  ought  to  go. 

“A  really  good  half-miler  can  beat  two  minutes  by  a 
shade.  So  there  is  a  temptation  to  get  over  the  first  quarter 
inside  of  a  minute.  But  if  you  have  been  making  that 


mistake  yon  can’t  correct  it  too  soon.  All  through  the  first 
quarter  run  with  a  feeling  that  you  are  keeping  some  of 
your  powers  in  reserve  for  the  real  test — the  last  quarter. 
Better  sacrifice  a  few  seconds  in  the  first  quarter  and  thus 
have  the  more  steam  for  the  last  stretch.” 

“A  good  half-miler  should  beat  two  minutes?”  asked 
Humphrey. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  what  about  a  fellow  who  is  slower  than  two 
minutes  ?” 

“If  he  is  sufiBciently  close  he  is  still  a  pretty  good  man.” 

“How  much  over  two  minutes  would  you  give  a  boy  of 
seventeen  and  still  call  him  good  ?” 

“Well,  he  should  not  be  behind  2 :05.  And  when  he  gets 
there  he  should  lay  himself  out  to  shade  it  down  to  2 :02.” 

“Would  you  call  a  seventeen-year-old  who  can  run  the 
half  in  2 : 02  a  real  athlete  ?” 

“He  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  performance,”  de¬ 
clared  Manley. 

“But  as  to  getting  below  two  minutes  ?” 

“The  runner  who  at  seventeen  reaches  2 :02  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  getting  well  inside  of  two  minutes  within  the 
next  year  or  two.  But  he  must  train  thoroughly.” 

“What  should  his  training  be?”  asked  Humphrey,  with 
the  persistence  of  one  who  intends  to  go  the  whole  course. 

“Well,  there  ^should  be  plenty  of  cross-country  work  be¬ 
tween  now  and  spring.” 

“Any  g3rm  work?” 

“Most  assuredly.” 

“What  kind?” 

“Well,  your  half-miler  is  trying  to  develop  two  things 
—strong  running  muscles  and  great  endurance.  The  run¬ 
ning  muscles  he  can  take  care  of  through  his  cross-country 
work,  varied  now  and  then  with  a  few  sprints  and  halves 
and  three-quarters.  But,  outside  of  the  running  muscles, 
his  training  in  the  gym  for  endurance  must  be  aimed  at 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
‘wind-box’?” 

“It’s  a  new  one  on  me,”  confessed  Humphrey,  while  the 
others  at  whom  our  hero  glanced  sliook  their  heads. 

“Well,  the  wind-box  is  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body.  To 
have  good  endurance  for  running  a  big  chest  expansion 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  side  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
must  be  strong,  too,  and  so,  especially,  must  the  neck 
muscles.  In  fact,  you  will  never  find  a  man  of  good  physi¬ 
cal  endurance  who  has  poor  neck  muscles.  If  5mu  find  a 
fellow  who  seems  to  endure  well,  and  yet  who  has  a  flabby 
neck,  you  vfill  discover  that  he  is  depending  upon  his 
nerves  rather  than  upon  his  muscles. 

“So  the  g>Tn  training  in  winter  for  the  half-miler  must 
be  devoted  to  training  the  whole  trunk  thoroughly.  There 
isn’t  a  muscle  of  the  trunk  that  can  be  neglected,  but  the 
most  important  points  of  the  wind-box  for  sound  develop¬ 
ment  come  in  this  order :  First,  chest  expansion :  second, 
the  neck  muscles;  tliird,  the  abdominal  muscles.  Alou'^' 
with  all  of  tins  development  you  must  remembor  that  the 
shoulder  and  back  muscles  need  a  good  share.” 
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“The  stride  was  bad  with  most  of  the  runners/^  inter¬ 
jected  Hal. 

“Yes.  Now,  men,  carry  your  knees  fairly  high  in  the 
half-mile  stride.  Above  all,  laud  on  the  balls  of  your  feet 
when  3’ou  come  down.  DonT  curve  the  instep,  for  that 
will  surely  break  the  stride  and  spoil  it.  You  want  a  pretty 
long  stride,  but  you  must  avoid  making  it  the  longest 
stride  for  which  you  can  stretch  your  legs.  DonT  overdo, 
but  still  keep  it  in  mind  that  you  have  a  fairly  long  stride. 
I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear.  With  a  little  practice  you 
will  find  just  what  I  mean  by  a  properly  long  stride.’^ 

“Some  of  the  fellows,”  reported  Joe,  “ran  as  if  they  were 
marching.  They  didnT  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  bending 
forward.” 

“The  bending  forward  in  the  half-mile,”  explained  Man- 
ley,  “is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  perfect  balance  as 
the  body  moves  rapidly  forward.  But,  when  you  get  this 
idea,  you  can  readily  make  the  mistake  of  bending  too  far 
forward.  The  inclination  should  be  just  slightly  forward. 
Don^t  wave  ,  your  arms  as  if  you  were  trying  to  make  the 
stride  with  them.  Use  your  arms  easily  and  naturally 
while  running,  and  they  will  be  of  some  real  service  to 
you.” 

“When  running  you  ought  to  swing  your  heels  up  pretty 
high  behind?”  questioned  Humphrey. 

“Not  too  high.  If  you  do  you  waste  energy,  and  your 
whole  aim  must  be  to  save  energy.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
have  each  one  of  you  fellows  do,  say,  a  quarter,  while  Hal 
and  Joe  and  I  watch  you  and  compare  notes.” 

The  running  was  about  over  with  when  Si  Prentiss,  his 
face  white  and  worried  looking,  came  rushing  into  the 
grounds. 

Espying  Frank,  he  dashed  up  to  our  hero,  gasping : 

“The  dickens  is  to  pay!” 

“What - ” 

“Inow  Sato  has  been  assaulted  and  taken  home  for 
dying.” 

“Assaulted?”  quivered  Frank. 

“Yes;  and 'there’s  nasty  work  back  of  it  all,  too.  Sato 
was  passing  an  alleyway  about  two  blocks  from  the  post 
office.  Of  course  he  wasn’t  expecting  anything.  A  fellow 
reached  out  with  a  club,  brought  it  down  crushingly  on  his 
head,  then  darted  back  into  the  alley,  and  so  far  he  has 
escaped.” 

“  Can  McGill - ”  began  Frank,  falteringly. 

“That’s  just  it,”  confirmed  Si  hurriedly,  and  in  strange 
contrast  to  his  usual  drawling  manner.  “I  was  in  tlie 
crowd  that  gathered  while  we  were  waiting  for  a  doctor. 
I  was  bending  over  Sato,  who  was  unconscious.  Folks 
in  the  crowd  got  to  talking.  I  learned  that  McGill  had 
been  seen  this  morning  with  a  fellow  who  tallies  with  the 
description  of  Sato’s  assailant.” 

“Then - ” 

“Wait!  Last  night  McGill  was  seen  in  a  long  talk  with 
that  new  fellow  in  town,  Dave  Darrell.  McGill  appeared 
to  have  plenty  of  money,  and - ” 

“I  think-  I  begin  to  understand,”  broke  in  Frank,  an 
tmwontedly  savage  light  gleaming  in  his  eyes.  “Fellows, 


I  guess  Sato  isn’t  the  only  member  of  the  club  who  is 
marked  out  for  something.  Darrell  wouldn’t  be  interested 
in  punishing  Sato  unless  it  were  to  enlist  McGill  for  some 
deeper  work. 

“See  here  I  In  the  morning  we’ll  have  the  gymnastic 
work  at  the  gym.  In  the  afternoon  we’ll  make  up  parties 
I  to  start  out  from  here  on  cross-countries.  That’s  all  I’ve 
got  time  to  say  now,  for  I’m  off  to  see  Sato,  and  then  to 
look  into  this  matter.  Come  on,  Hal !  Come  on,  J oe !” 


CHAPTER  IX. 
dareell’s  work  ? 

Frank’s  investigation  did  not  bear  fruit  quickly. 

Sato  lay  in  a  precarious  condition  through  the  night, 
his  friends  dividing  up  the  night  watches  between  them. 

As  for  the  little  J ap’s  assailant,  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
fellow  or  learned  of  his  whereabouts. 

McGill  had  vanished  completely  from  view. 

As  for  Darrell,  he  loafed  about  the  hotel,  immaculate 
and  above  suspicion. 

Frank  quickly  realized  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
more  than  a  suspicion  against  Darrell. 

“That  fellow  is  up  to  more  mischief — plenty  of  it,  I 
am  afraid,”  Frank  confided  to  Hal  and  Joe.  “Darrell 
isn’t  interested  in  hurting  Sato,  but  he  had  to  provide  for 
it  in  order  to  win  McGill  into  his  service.  Now  I  am  afraid 
Darrell  will  start  his  real  campaign.  That  will  be  against 
myself,  and,  incidentally,  against  any  one  in  whom  I  am 
interested.” 

Frank  also  had  a  long  talk  with  Chief  Griscomb. 

But  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  the  police  official 
could  make  things  uncomfortable  for  Darrell. 

All  that  the  police  could  do  at  present  would  be  to  try 
to  catch  Sato’s  assailant. 

That  .scoundrel,  having  made  good  his  escape,  was  now 
j^robably  many  miles  from  Woodstock. 

So  the  night  passed  in  helplessness. 

When  the  boys  gathered  at  the  gym  the  next  morning 
the  news  of  Sato  was  not  much  more  encouraging. 

Sato  had  been  conscious  during  two  brief  intervals  in 
the  night.  He  had  not  spoken,  however,  and  showed  only 
by  his  eyes  that  he  had  recognized  those  about  liim. 

In  the  afternoon  Frank  hurried  from  school  to  his  store. 

Tom  Greenheart,  his  clerk  there,  and  virtual  manager  of 
the  store,  was  in  the  yard  back  of  the  place,  clad  in  over¬ 
alls  and  working  hard  at  some  packing  cases. 

“Tom,”  called  Frank,  “I’ve  got  to  ask  you  to  trot  down 
the  line  to  Deepdale.  You  can  catch  the  next  train.  Come 
into  the  store  and  I’ll  explain  the  matter  to  3^011.” 

“I  ought  to  run  home  and  change  these  clothes,”  ob¬ 
jected  Greenheart. 

“I’m  afraid  there  won’t  be  time  You’ll  have  some  work 
to  do  before  you  can  go  to  the  train.” 

In  the  store  Frank  explained  the  business. 
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There  was  now  a  second  clerk  in  the  store,  a  young 
woman,  wlio  could  take  charge  in  Tom’s  absence. 

Having  got  this  matter  oH  his  mind,  Frank  hastened  to 
the  club’s  grounds. 

Most  of  the  fellows  were  already  in  running  togs.  It 
took  the  young  captain  but  a  few  minutes  to  get  himself 
in  readiness. 

Frank’s  squad  was  the  last  to  leave.  It  was  made  up 
of  the  members  of  the  board — Hal,  J oe,  J aekets,  A1  Adams 
and  our  hero. 

Humphrey,  too,  ran  with  them  at  his  own  request. 

“Now  to  see  if  we  can  do  six  miles  an  hour,”  smiled 
Frank,  as  the  fellows  ranged  up  outside  the  gate. 

They  went  off  at  the  slow,  easy,  swinging  lope  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Woodstock  cross-country  running. 

It  was  a  perfect  afternoon — just  the  kind  of  day  that 
seemed  made  for  sport. 

Every  runner  in  the  squad  would  have  taken  keen  de¬ 
light  in  his  work  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  after¬ 
noon  report  concerning  Inow  had  been  no  more  en¬ 
couraging.  , 

“There’s  just  one  thing  needed  to  make  tliis  run  ideal,” 
grunted  Joe,  as  they  jogged  along  a  tree-bordered  road. 

“What’s  that?”  inquired  Frank. 

“It  would  be  all  right,  all  right,  if  we  could  only  find 
McGill,  or  that  tool  of  his,  skulking  under  some  of  these 
trees.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  would  go  hard  with  either  rascal,” 
gritted  Hal. 

“Toot!”  came  the  sound  of  a  locomotive. 

“Slow  up  a  little  on  the  way  down  the  hill,  fellows,” 
warned  Frank.  “AVe  don’t  want  to  collide  with  any  rail¬ 
road  train.” 

Then  a  moment  later  the  thought  passed  through  his 
mind : 

“Why,  that’s  the  train  Tom  is  going  to  Efeepdale  on.” 

They  ran  more  slowly,  almost  at  a  walk,  in  order  to  give 
the  train  time  to  clear  the  crossing. 

Not  one  of  the  runners  happened  to  be  looking  at  the 
train. 

So  none  of  them  saw  just  what  happened  at  that  moment. 

But  all  of  them  heard  a  soft  thump  on  the  ground  close 
to  the  track. 

That  focussed  their  attention  at  once. 

A  gasp  of  horror  went  up  from  Frank  Manley,  fpr,  as 
tile  slowly  moving  train  pulled  on  they  ran  almost  upon 
'the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  pushed  or  dropped  from 
the  train. 

The  victim  of  the  accident,  or  crime,  lay  quite  still  be¬ 
side  the  track  as  Frank  pulled  up,  knelt  beside  him,  and 
took  a  good  look. 

It  was  Tom  Greenheart! 

“Hi!”  bellowed  Adams,  racing  forward,  followed  by 
Joe  and  Humphrey.  “Stop  the  train  !” 

“Was  he  killed  ?”  quavered  Hal,  bending  over. 

Wild  thoughts  went  surging  through  Frank  Manley’s 
brain. 


“Is  this  some  of  Xlarrcll’s  awful  work?”  he  wondered, 
and  shuddered. 

For  Tom  Greenheart  was  Manley’s  manager  at  the  store. 

He  had  helped  to  build  up  the  business,  and  it  was  he 
who  kept  it  running  smoothly. 

Tom  Greenheart'a  death  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Man- 
ley.  It  might  even  result  in  the  ruining  of  his  business, 
since  our  hero,  with  his  school  duties,  could  not  attend  to 
the  management  of  the  store. 

Darrell  could  not  have  hit,  at  all  events,  upon  a  more 
serious  blow  to  Manley’s  continued  prosperity. 

“It  must  have  been  Darrell — that  is,  some  paid  tool  of 
his,”  quivered  our  hero,  as  he  pried  open  Tom’s  eyelids 
and  gazed  at  the  expressionless  eyes. 

Tom  appeared  to  be  breathing,  yet  so  slightly  and  with 
such  feeble  pulse  that  Manley  was  filled  with  the  saddest 
forebodings. 

The  trio  who  had  raced  after  the  train  came  back,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  attracting  the  notice  of  anyone  on  board. 

“Is  he  done  for?”  faltered  Joe. 

“I’m  afraid  so,”  Frank  all  but  sobbed.  “Poor  Toni!” 

“Is  this  a  remembrance  from  Darrell,  do  you  think?” 

“AA’hat  else  can  I  think?  Tom  isn’t  such  a  stupid  fellow 
as  to  fall  accidentally  off  a  railroad  train.  Oh,  I  wish  he 
could  speak !” 

“But  why  should  Darrell  go  to  such  lengths?” 

“He  is  annoying  Miss  Dunstan  with  his  attentions,” 
spoke  Frank,  very  quietly  and  without  looking  up. 

The  other  fellows  glanced  at  each  other,  comprehending. 

“Hal,  run  to  the  nearest  telephone  and  summon  a 
wagon,”  directed  Frank. 

“And  a  doctor?”  queried  Hal,  starting  up. 

“Not  unless  he  is  a  surgeon.  I  fear  Tom’s  injury  is  a 
fractured  skull.  If  it  is,  we  can  drive  to  a  surgeon  as  well 
as  to  bring  one  here.  But  hurry.” 

They  carried  Greenheart  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
making  the  poor,  unconscious  fellow  as  comfortable  as 
they  were  able. 

“This  thipg  isn’t  going  any  farther!”  cried  Frank, 
bitterly. 

“What  can  we  do?”  inquired  Joe,  vengefully.  “Find 
Darrell  and  thump  the  daylight  out  of  him  ?” 

“That  would  do  no  good,”  negatived  Frank:.  “It  would 
only  lay  us  liable,  and  Darrell  has  plentv’  of  money  to  hire 
layw^rs  to  prosecute  us  for  any  assault  he  may  sustain  at 
our  hands.” 

“Then  what  can  we  do?”  demanded  A1  Adams. 

“I  think  we  can  hqve  Parrell  arrested,”  replied  Frank, 
quietly. 

“On  what  charge?” 

“He  can  be  arrested  on  suspicion,  I  think.  There  is 
ground  now  to  suspect  him  of  two  dastardlv  assaults— 
that  is,  of  being  the  directing  genius  in  this  fearful  work. 
I  think  a  magistrate,  considering  that  these  two  affairs 
ma\  both  result  in  murder,  will  hold  Darrell  on  suspicion.” 

“Rut  what  good  would  it  do  to  have  him  arresteil.  after 
all  ?”  queried  Humphrey,  who  had  begun  to  read  law.  “  Dar^ 
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rell  has  plenty  of  money,  and  if  he  couldn’t  get  discharg  d 
by  some  judge  he  could  at  least  offer  unlimited  bail.” 

“The  first  thing  is  to  have  him  arrested,”  muttered 
Frank.  ‘‘After  that  we  can  see  whether  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  stop  him  from  being  released.’’ 

Ha’  was  back  soon  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  but  minus 
the  surgeon. 

Tom  Greenheart  was  borne  to  Frank’s  home.  There,  in 
a  spare  chamber,  the  poor  fellow  was  placed  tenderly  in 
bed.  A  surgeon  was  summoned,  and  Frank  sent  for  a 
trained  nurse  to  take  care  of  his  clerk.” 

The  surgeon  could  discoYef  no  evidehce  of  a  fractured 
skuU,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Greenheart  had  been 
thrown  or  pushed  from  the  train,  and  that  concussion  of 
the  brain  was  possible. 

At  the  first  moment  Frank,  Hal  and  J oe  hastened  to  the 
police  station. 

Chief  Griscomb  happened  to  be  at  his  desk. 

He  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said. 

“I  think  I’ll  move  in  this  ease,”  grumbled  the  chief. 

“Shall  I  swear  to  a  warrant  before  the  justice?”  asked 
Frank. 

“It  won’t  be  necessary.  I  have  sufficient  authority  to 
arrest  Darrell,  or  any  one  else  who  is  suspected  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  an  attempted  murden  I’ll  hab  him  at  once. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  business  can  be  threshed  out  in 
court.” 

Calling  one  of  his  nien,  GrisComb  hurried  off  to  the 
hotel.  " 

Frank  and  his  friends  waited  at  the  station  house. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Griscomb  came  back  alone. 

“I’m  afraid  we’re  too  late,^^  he  announced  gloomily. 

“Wliat’s  the  matter?”  quivered  Frank. 

“Darrell  paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel  and  left  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Destination  not  known.  But  he  has  time  to  be  in 
Canada  by  this  time.” 

“He  hasn’t  skipped,”  declared  Franks  with  a  shake  of  his 
head. 

“What  makes  you  say  that,  Frank?” 

“He  has  merely  disappeared  to  defeat  just'sUch  a  move 

as  this.  Darrell  is  ho  better  than  a  madman^  fanned  on 

as  he  is  by  liquor  and  drugs.  He  isn’t  through  with  his 

dastardlv  work  in  Woodstock.  We  shall  hear  from  him 
*/ 

again.  Of  that  I  am  certain!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RACES  AND  A  SHOCK. 

“Hurrah  for  Woodstock !” 

“Bradford  to-day!” 

Grandstand  and  bleacher  seats  were  fairly  crowded. 

It  looked  a  good  deal  like  one  of  the  old  summer  days 
at  the  W^oodstock  grounds. 

TTie  weather  was  so  fine  that  Saturday  afternoon  had 
brought  out  a  goodly  crowd  to  see  the  races  that  were 


surely  to  be  hotly  contested  between  Woodstock  and  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Nor  was  interest  a  bit  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  clubs  were  now  thoroughly  on  good  terms. 

Good-natured  rivalry  gives  the  best  zest  to  sport.  There 
can  be  no  real  fun  in  athletics  where  there  is  bad  blood  be¬ 
tween  the  rivals. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  sight  did  not  remind  the 
onlooker  of  the  good  old  summer  days. 

Frank  Manley  was  not  in  track  togs.  He  strolled  over 
the  field  in  ordinary  attire,  for  he  had  determined  to  take 
no  part  in  any  of  the  day’s  events. 

Time  and  again  he  had  demonstrated  tha.t  he  was  both 
the  fleetest  and  the  most  enduring  runner  among  the  Up 
and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

Now  he  thought  it  time  for  new  winners  to  crop  up. 

“I’m  surprised  that  you  don’t  run  to-day,”  declared 
Tod  Owen,  as  he  and  his  Bradfords  reached  the  grounds. 

“It’s  time  for  some  of  the  other  fellows  to  bolster  up 
the  reputation  of  the  club,”  laughed  Frank. 

“How’s  Sato?” 

“There  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  for  his  recovery  now.” 

“Has  he  done  any  talking  yet?” 

“No;  it  is  best  that  he  shouldn’t  try  to  talk  for  a  day 
orJ:wo  yet. 

“I  don^t  imagine,  anyv^ay,”  declared  Tod,  “that  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  anything  of  interest.  Undoubtedly  he 
was  struck  down  before  he  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  rascal 
who  did  it.  And  Greenheart?” 

“I  wish  I  had  a  better  report  of  him,”  quivered  Frank. 
“Poor  old  Tom,  he’s  still  on  the  brink  between  life  and 
death.” 

“You  .have  all  of  Bradford’s  hopes  for  the  speedy  catch¬ 
ing  of  the  scoundrels !” 

“I  know  that.” 

Frank  did  not  add  that  at  his  o\vn  expense  he  had  put 
a  private  detective  on  the  case. 

No  one  but  Chief  Griscomb  Avas  aware  of  that. 

Before  long  the  runners  began  to  come  out  of  dressing 
quarters. 

Tod,  who  had  oUce  been  beaten  . by  Jackets  Winston,  had 
decided  to  enter  for  to-day’s  sprint,  and  to  try  to  wrest 
victory  away  from  Winston. 

“Who  is  your  best  sprinter  now?”  asked  Tod.  “Aside 
ftom  yourself,  I  mean.” 

“I’m  not  even  sure  that  I  am  the  best  tioiV,”  smiled 
Frank.  “We  haven’t  had  any  tries  for  honors  lately.” 

“Do  you  think  Spofford  or  Prescott  can  beat  Widston?” 
persevered  Tod. 

“Honestly,  I  don’t  know.  They  haven’t  tried  together. 
Both  Hal  and  Joe  have  been  training  like  sixty.  Of  course 
they’re  older  and  have,  longer  legs  than  Winston.” 

“I’ll  soon  know  which  of  them  is  best,”  grinned  Owen. 

Over  by  the  track  there  was  a  warning  bell  that  now 
clamored  loudly  for  the  runners  in  tlie  sprint. 

Out  they  came,  and  a  cheer  went  up. 

Hal,  Joe  and  Jackets,  Hollister  and  Dalzell  were  the 
sprinters  for  Woodstock. 
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Tod  and  four  other  men  entered  from  Bradford 
It  was  a  long  list,  necessitating  a  broad  track. 

“Now  step  lively  to  limber  yourselves  up!”  called  the 
referee. 

Frank’s  watchful  eye  noted  Tod’s  movements 


Manley  stopped  and  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  men 
go  over  the  finish  line. 

Hal  was  first,  with  Winston  right  at  his  heels.  Just  the 
barest  shade  behind  Jackets  was  Tod. 

Fully  a  yard  behind  the  Bradford  leader  was  Joe.  Dal- 


There  was  a  hint  of  great  speed  in  the  Bradford  boy,  zell  was  another  yard  behind  Joe. 
who  through  the  summer  had  been  in  strict  training.  Then  came  the  tailenders  in  a  ragged  bunch.  But,  as 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  bunch?  asked  Hal,  slowing  is  usual  wfith  tailenders,  no  one  bothered  about  them. 

“Good  boy,  Hal!”  quivered  Frank,  reaching  over  the 

ropes  to  grasp  his  chum’s  hand. 

Now  the  timelieeper  w^as  giving  ofE  the  time: 

“Ten  and  one-fifth  seconds!” 

Nothing  at  all  like  slowness  in  the  approval  that  came 
from  the  spectators. 

For  a  small  amateur  club  such  running  as  that  was 
marvelous. 

“You  can  beat  it,  Frank,”  said  Hal,  loyally.  ^ 

“Can  I?”  retorted  Frank.  “It  would  take  a  test  to 


up  at  Frank’s  side. 

“Some  good  sprinting  stuff.” 

“But  who  will  win?” 

“Our  side  is  safe,  of  course,”  smiled  Frank. 

“But  what  do  you  really  think,  old  fellow?” 

“Bradford  is  going  to  give  us  a  great  brush.” 
“The/ve  been  training  hard,  those  fellows,”  muttered 
Hal. 

“They  have,”  assented  Frank,  “and  they  begin  to  show 
it.  Gracious !  How  they’ve  changed  !  A  few  months  ago 


they  seemed  like  any  ordinary  bunch  of  healthy,  husky  boys,  prove  it.” 


Now  they  make  you  think  of  so  many  athletic  thorough¬ 
breds.” 

“We’ve  got  to  look  out,”  laughed  Hal,  “that  Bradford 
doesn’t  pass  us  and  leave  us  number  two  club  hereabouts.” 
“They’d  soon  do  it  if  we  slacked  up  on  training.” 
“That’s  right  enough,”  agreed  Hal.  “But,  an3rway,  its 


Tod  took  his  defeat  with  good  grace,  but  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed. 

With  Manley  out  of  the  way  he  had  felt  sure  of  winning. 
Hek  Owen  had  stood  near  the  officials.  As  his  son  came 
up  to  him  the  latter  said : 

“It  don’t  seem  to  be  any  use  to  train,  dad.  I 'can’t  run 


more  fun  contesting  against  a  club  that  is  in  keen  con-  away  from  these  Woodstock  colts.” 


dition.”  . 

The  warning  bell  again,  and  then  the  sharp  command 

“On  vour  marks !” 

4/ 

“Careful  about  the  start!”  was  Manley’s  last,  low- voiced 
direction. 

The  sprinters  crouched,  each  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
ground. 

“Get  set!” 

The  starter’s  pistol  was  pointed  toward  the  sky. 

Ten  men  crouched,  every  nerve  and  muscle  tense. 

Quick  breaths  were  heard  among  the  bunch. 

Frank  glanced  quickly,  sharply,  to  see  whether  any  of 
his  men  had  funked  on  breathing  orders. 


“How  long  have  you  been  training?”  asked  his  father. 
“For  ten  weeks,  faithfully,  and  I’m  naturally  strong  and 
quick.” 

“These  youngsters  have  been  training  at  sprinting  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year,”  retorted  his  father.  “Wait, 
lad — and  keep  on  training.  Your  time  is  coming.” 

Gus  Hepnak,  who  was  still  lieutenant  of  the  Bradfords, 
though  no  longer  as  much  of  a"  crony  of  Tod’s,  was  hang¬ 
ing  by,  waiting  for  his  chance  in  the  half-mile. 

He  was  looked  upon  as  Bradford’s  best  man. 

“You’ll  have  to  do  better  than  I  did,  Gus,”  urged  Tod. 
“Or  else  we’re  a  club  of  lobsters !”  jeered  Gus. 

^“Well,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  something  to  get  in  such  a 


But  each  one  of  the  Woodstock  men  crouched  with  his  close  finish  with  people  like  the  Woodstocks.” 
lungs  as  full  of  air  as  they  could  be  filled.  <‘I’ll  wind  up  one  game  for  Bradford,  all  right,”  vaunted 

Bang !  *  .  Gus.  “I  wish  they’d  hurry  through  with  that  Delsarte  drill 

There  was  a  cheer  from  the  spectators  as  the  ten  men  over  there.” 
leaped  forward.  He  referred  to  an  exhibition  of  dumbbell  work  that 

Frank,  thirty  yards  from  the  starting  line,  dashed  along  twelve  Bradford  boys  were  now  giving 
at  the  side  of  the  track  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  Cheers  from  the  spectators  showed  how  much  this  per- 
finish.  formance  was  appreciated.  It  was  a  new  bell  drill  that 

Hal  Spofford  had  made  a  magnificent  start,  obeying  the  Tod  had  learned  in  New  York,  and  it  made  a  hit. 
pistol  shot  as  if  he  had  been  controlled  by  an  automatic  “That’s  great  show  work,”  said  Frank,  candidly.  “I’ll 
spring.  have  to  steal  some  of  the  points.” 

Sixty  yards  he  covered  on  the  first  breath,  then  drew  “You  don’t  have  to  steal,”  offered  Tod.  “I’ll  show  you 
in  sharply,  deeply,  the  breath  that  was  to  carry  him  past  the  whole  drill  any  time.” 

the  finish.  “Thank  you.  I’d  like  to  pick  it  up.  As  I  said,  it's  good 

Almost  even  the  start  had  seemed.  j  show  work,  although  for  real  g}Tnnastic  benefit  I  prefer  the 

Even  at  sixty  yards  half  of  the  sprinters  seemed  bunched. 


Whizz!  It  would  be  over  in  a  few  fleeting  seconds! 
Short  as  the  time  was,  the  leaders  drew  out  ahead  of  the 
others. 


work  that  we  have  now.”* 

Woodstock  followed  with  a  spectacular  exhibition  of  jiu- 


♦Manley’0  favorite  dumbbell  drill  for  training  la  fully  eJkpUUBtd 
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jiteu,  which  wound  up  with  Hal  contesting  with  three  op¬ 
ponents  and  flooring  them  all. 

Now  the  gong  rang  again  for  the  half-mile. 

J oe,  who  beUeved  that  a  man  could  be  good'  both  at  the 
sprint  and  at  tlie  half,  had  entered  in  this  race  for  Wood- 
stock. 

So  had  Everett,  Humphrey  and  Hornung.  Bradford  was 
represented  by  Hepnak  and  two  others. 

“Remember  the  first  quarter!”  called  Frank,  warningly. 

“If  they  think  they’re  going  to  do  me  up  in  the  first 
quarter  they  may  have  to  change  their  minds,”  grunted 
Gus  Hepnak  to  himself.  / 

The  start  w’as  made  in  good  style  by  all  the  runners. 

“Here  comes  Gus,  leading  the  bunch,”  observed  Tod  to 
our  hero. 

The  two  young  captains  were  standing  almost  at  the  fin¬ 
ish  line. 

“Let  Gus  lead,”  smiled  Frank.  “They’re  in  the  first 
quarter,  you  know.” 

“But  I  think  Gus  has  the  wind  and  the  strength  to  keep 
up  the  pace  in  the  second  quarter.” 

“We’ll  soon  see  now  1”  cried  Frank,  as  he  saw  Gus  shoot 
by  the  quarter, 

On  they  came,  all  of  the  runners  showing  up  well. 

“Everett’s  closing  up,”  commented  Frank.  “So  is  Joe. 
And  Humphrey — look  at  those  legs  move !” 

Tod  watohed,  the  expression  on  his  face  undergoing  a 
few  changes. 

For  Hepnak  was  no  longer  having  things  his  own  way. 

Half  the  spectators  were  standing  up  now,  cheering  and 
shouting  encouragement  to  the  racers. 

To  a  close  observer  Hepnak  was  losing  perceptibly  now. 
Still,  with  his  lead,  if  his  wind  did  not  fail  him,  he  ought 
to  come  in  first. 

At  the  three-eighths  Everett  was  within  two  yards  of 
Hepnak,  and  holding  on  like  a  bulldog. 

“I’m  afraid  for  Bradford,”  confided  Frank. 

“Is  Everett  a  dark  horse?”  asked  Tod. 

“It  looks  like  it.  A  few  seconds  will  show.” 

On  they  came.  Everett,  for  the  first  time,  now  appeared 
to  be  putting  forth  his  greatest  powers. 

Where  on  earth  did  this  steady,  bulldog  fellow  draw,  his 
endurance  from? 

Gus,  still  a  shade  in  the  lead,  was  panting  hard,  like  a 
nearly  spent  horse. 

“I’ll  win,  and  that’s  all,”  groaned  Hepnak.  “I  won’t 
be  beaten.” 

“Wow  I” 

For,  with  a  hitch  and  a  strong  bound.  Bob  Everett  had 
placed  himself  a  full  foot  in  the  lead. 

He  didn’t  hold  it,  though — he  increased  it. 

The  finish  line  was  now  desperately  near. 

Clenching  his  hands  tightly,  Hepnak  strove  to  bound  to 
the  lead. 

He  was  beaten,  fairly  and  roundly  beaten  by  a  full  yard. 

Half  a  yard  behind  the  Bradford  loser  came  Joe  over 
the  line. 


Then  Humphrey,  then  tlie  others,  coming  in  raggedly 
and  panting. 

Gus,  crossing  the  line,  slowed  up,  staggered  and  went  to 
the  ground. 

His  face  was  as  red  as  if  he  were  threatened  with  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Everett  saw  him,  then  coolly  turned  a  couple  of  hand¬ 
springs. 

Hepnak  had  not  injured  himself.  He  was  winded — 
badly  winded — that  was  all.  He  sat  on  the  ground,  fanning 
himself  with  a  hat  that  was  offered  him. 

And  here  came  the  time : 

“One  minute,  fifty-eight  seconds  1” 

That  brought  another  rousing  cheer.  Junior  athletes 
are  doing  wonderfully  well  when  they  get  an3nvhere  inside 
the  two-minute  mark. 

“Too  bad,  Gus,  but  you  made  a  game  fight,”  was  Tod’s 
comment. 

“I  did  all  I  could,”  grumbled  Gus.  “I  don’t  know  what 
made  me  drop  so  all  of  a  sudden  at  the  end.” 

“Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you?”  asked  Frank. 

“Well,  what  was  it?”  asked  Gus,  none  too  graciously. 

“You  made  your  first  quarter  too  fast  and  didn’t  save 
your  staying  powers  for  the  end.  When  I  saw  Everett  be¬ 
gin  to  gain  on  you  so  easily  in  the  last  eighth  I  felt  sure 
he  had  you  beaten.” 

“Humph!”  was  Hepnak’s  comment. 

“I  guess  Manley  has  told  you  the  real  trouble,”  said 
Tod,  in  a  low  tone. 

“Humph!  As  if  he’d  give  us  any  real  tips,”  growled 
Gus. 

A  Bradford  squad  was  up  now  for  another  gymnastic 
drill,  but  many  of  the  spectators,  having  seen  the  running 
through  with,  were  leaving. 

“After  this  we’ll  have  to  keep  something  really  good  for 
the  end,”  Frank  observed  to  young  Owen. 

“Then  the  crowd’ll  come  late.  The  way  is  to  have  a 
full  list  of  good  things.” 

“But  we  can’t  have  a  long  list  of  runs.  We  could  an¬ 
nounce  a  five-mile  distance,  though,  if  we  could  find  enough 
fellows  on  each  side  willing  to  go  on.” 

“I’ll  sound  the  fellows,”  promised  Tod,  and  moved 
away. 

Manley  found  that  Woodstock  was  not  anxious  for  the 
five-mile  unless  our  hero  himself  would  run. 

“No  use,  anyway,”  said  Tod,  coming  up.  “Our  fellows 
say  they  need  warning  and  time  to  train  before  they  want 
to  meet  Woodstock  for  five  miles.” 

So,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bradford  drill,  Manley  sent 
six  Woodstock  men  out  for  work  on  the  parallel  bars. 

While  this  last  feature  of  the  programme  was  going  on 
Frank  stood  near  one  corner  of  the  grandstand  watching. 

“Manley  wanted — at  the  gate !”  came  a  shout. 

Frank  hurried  over. 

Just  beyond  the  gate  was  one  of  the  Dunstan  carriages. 
In  the  gateway,  head  bared  and  looking  frightfully  worried, 
stood  John  Dunstan. 
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‘‘Manley,  can  you  tell  me  in  heaven’s  name  where  Kitty 
is?’^  cried  the  old  man. 

“Why,  no!”  uttered  Frank,  in  astonishment.  “She  told 
me  she  couldn’t  come  here  to-dav,  because  she  would  be 
out  of  town.” 

“She  changed  her  mind!”  cried  Mr.  Dunstan,  tremu¬ 
lously.  “She  came  back  eaidier,  and  telephoned  from  the 
railway  station  for  one  of  our  carriages.  I  sent  one.  She 
was  to  hurry  home,  change  her  dress,  and  come  over  here. 
She  hasn’t  been  here  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Good  heavens!”  cried  the  old  man  desperately.  “Kitty 
left  the  depot  more  than  two  hours  ago.  Her  carriage 
started  out  on  the  road  for  home.  It  never  got  there.” 

Frank’s  face  blanched. 

“It — it  may  be  all  right,  Mr.  Dunstan !”  cried  our  hero. 
“But — ^but  I  fear  that  it  isn’t!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  RACE  IN  EARNEST  FOR  THE  NETV  ALLIES. 

“'What  do  you  mean?”  cried  John  Dunstan  hoarsely. 
“Do  you  know — do  you  suspect - ” 

“I  am  afraid  of  the  worst,”  quivered  Manley.  “Dar- 
reH- - « 

“Darrell?”  cried  Mr.  Dunstan.  “What  ^bout  him?” 

“He  has  made  desperate  love  to  Kitty - ” 

“She  never  told  me  that!” 

“She  didn’t  think  it  necessary  to  botl^er  you,  sir.  But 
what  about  the  driver  of  that  carriage?  A  trusted  man?” 

“A  new  man.” 

“You  know  nothing  about  him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can  Darrell’s  money  have  bought  the  fellow?”  quivered 
Manley. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Manley?”  cried  the  old  man  pite¬ 
ously.  “Explain  yourself!” 

“I  will — in  mighty  few  words,  sir.  This  Darrell  is  a 
drunkard,  a  profligate  who  has  been  crazed  by  drugs.  He 
is  not  morally  responsible.  He  has  fallen  in  love  with 
your  daughter.  She  tried  to  send  him  away.  I  don’t  doubt 
that  he  resolved  to  have  her,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
The  assaults  on  Sato  and  Greenheart  were  outcroppings  of 
the  affair.  Darrell  paid  the  men  who  did  these  fearful 
jobs.  Do  you  think  he  Would  hesitate  to  abduct  your 
daughter,  as  a  last  resort?” 

“I  must  move  quickly,  then!”  quivered  the  old  man, 
his  eyes  blazing  up.  “Police — rew^ards — horsemen  in  pur¬ 
suit.  '  Manley,  there  isn’t  a  moment  to  lose !” 

“Al,”  whispered  Manley,  “pass  the  word  to  all  the  fel¬ 
lows  to  get  into  regular  duds  and  to  wait  here  until  they 
get  orders.  I  must  go  with  Mr.  Dunstan.  There  isn’t  a 
moment  to  spare.” 

Pushing  Mr.  Dunstan  through  the  gate,  Frank  cried 
hoarsely : 

“We  must  take  up  the  trail,  sir,  where  it  begins — at  the 
depot.” 


With  that  Frank  hustled  Kitty’s  father  into  the  carriage, 
got  in  beside  him,  and  away  they  whirled. 

“Why  not  get  the  police  to  send  the  alarm  all  over  the 
country  ?  It  can  be  done  by  telephone,”  came  through  Mr. 
Dunstan’s  bloodless  lips. 

“That  can  be  attended  to  instantly  at  the  depot,”  replied 
Frank,  whose  clear  head  was  working  fast.  “And,  Mr. 
Dunstan,  ask  the  police  to  send  word  to  every  clergyman 
and  justice  within  fifty  miles  of  here.” 

“Clergymen?  Justices?  What  dq^^mu  mean ?” 

“I  believe,”  said  Frank,  bitterly,  “that  Darrell  has  in 
his  head  some  wild  plan  of  forcing  Kitty  to  marry  him.” 

“But  she  wouldn’t  do  that!  She  would  die  first!” 

“Yes — if  in  her  right  mind,”  hinted  Manley,  darkly. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“There  are  drugs — and  Darrell  must  know  much  about 
them — ^that  fog  and  bewilder  the  mind.  Such  drugs  may 
be  given  to  your  daughter.  She  would  feel  dull  and  stupid, 
and  would  depend  upon  the  suggestions  of  those  around 
her.  A  clergyman  or  a  justice  might  think  she  was  merely 
reticent,  or  diffident.  1  believe  that  Darrell  will  employ 
such  drugs,  and  that  he  will  bribe  some  one  to  marry- him 
to  your  daughter !  No  plan  less  than  that  would  appeal 
to  his  wild  mind.” 

“But  the  courts  would  annul  such  a  marriage.” 

“He  relies,  if  he  has  thought  it  out  that  far,  upon  the 
reluctance  of  Kitty  and  yourself  to  have  any  scandal.” 

“If  Darrell  has  done  anything  like  this,  and  I  ever  meet 
him,”  thundered  John  Dunstan,  “I’ll  shoot  him  dead.” 

Frank  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

“Here  we  are  at  the  depot,  sir.  There  are  two  telephones 
inside.  ■  Come  in,  sir.  You  telephone  the  police — ^no,  first 
of  all,  ’phone  to  the  garage  to  have  all  the  automobiles  on 
hand  sent  here  instantly.  All  of  them,  sir.  Then  telephone 
the  police.” 

John  Dunstan,  almost  tottering,  hurried  inside  to  one 
of  the  telephones.  Manley  passed  on  to  the  instrument  in 
the  baggage  room. 

He  called  up  Al  Adains  at  the  grounds,  instructing  him 
to  have  the  fellows  go  on  the  dead  run  to  the  road  that 
led  out  to  the  Dunstan  home. 

This  done,  Frank  stepped  outside.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  the  first  of  the  automobiles  ordered  whizzed 
up  to  the  depot. 

“I  want  you  to  take  me  up  the  road  a  bit,”  uttered  Man- 
ley,  as  he  stepped  in  beside  the  chaffeur.  “Wait  just  a 
moment  until  another  machine  gets  here.” 

The  second  auto  came  almost  immediately.  Frank  left 
orders  with  the  man  in  this  to  keep  the  other  machines 
there  until  further  orders,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Dunstun  to  await 
his  return. 

Then  off  up  the  road  Frank  whizzed.  He  went  far 
enough— stopped  often  enough  to  ask  questions— to  make 
sure  that  the  carriage  conveying  Kitty  more  than  two  hours 
before  had  actually  started  up  the  long  road  leading  to  the 
Dunstan  home. 

Then  our  hero  returned  to  the  depot. 

“The  carriage  with  ^liss  Dunstan  must  have  passed 
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her  home,’’  Frank  said  to  John  Dunstan’s  present  driver, 
an  old  and  trusted  employe. 

feel  sure  that  it  didn’t  pass  our  house,  Mr.  Mauley.” 

“YTiy?” 

“Because  I  was  at  work  on  the  lawn  until  Mr.  Dunstan 
called  me.  I  would  have  seen  and  noticed  one  of  our  own 
carriages  going  right  on  by.” 

“But  there  is  only  one  road  that  branches  off  before  the 
house  is  reached.” 

“Yes,  sir;  and  a  little,  poor  road.  But  it  leads  into  a 
highway  a  mile  further  on.” 

“We  must  look  to  that  road,  then,”  said  Frank  quickly. 

“Why?  May  I  ask  what  you  suspect,  Mr.  Manley?” 

But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Dunstan  came  hurriedly  out 
of  the  depot  building. 

“MTiarton,”  said  Manley,  hurriedty,  “would  you  know 
the  tracks  of  that  other  carriage  ?” 

“It  was  a  broad  track  carriage,  sir — the  only  one  we 

have.” 

“Thank  you;  that’s  enough,”  said  Frank.  “Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan,  will  you  get  into  this  auto  with  me?” 

“Why?  I  have  sent  Griscomb  in  pursuit.” 

“And  we’ll  get  there  mighty  quickly,  sir.  Do  j'^ou  see 
how  many  autos  your  order  brought?” 

Mr.  Dunstan  appeared  astonished.  There  had  been  ten 
autos  and  the  men  qualified  to  take  them  out,  at  the  garage. 

His  order  to  send  as  many  as  possible  had  been  literally 
obeved. 

“We  can  use  them  all,”  said  Frank  briefly. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  driver  on  the  box  of  the  carriage ; 

“You  would  better  come  with  us  as  far  as  the  branch 
road.  You  can  leave  your  horses  there  and  come  back 
after  them.” 

So  the  driver  was  added  to  the  passenger  list  of  the 
first  auto. 

“The  rest  of  you  follow  in  close  order,”  called  Frank 
to  the  other  chaffeurs. 

Away  they  went  at  moderate  speed  until  the  edge  of  the 
town  had  been  reached. 

Then  they  fairly  pounded  the  road. 

“There  are  our  fellows!”  cried  Frank,  pointing  up  the 
road.  “Gracious!  What  a  mob  of  them!” 

Then,  as  he  saw  more  clearly,  he  added  excitedly: 

“Why,  I  believe  Bradford  has  run  over  with  our  fellows !” 

As  they  reached  the  little  branch  road,  which  was  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  below  where  the  young  athletes  had  gath¬ 
ered,  Manley  signaled  them  with  his  arms  to  hasten  down. 

“There  are  tracks  in  the  dust — ^recent  tracks,”  cried 
Frank,  springing  down  to  the  ground.  “Wharton,  is  that 
the  wide  track  of  the  missing  carriage?” 

“I  believe  it  is,  sir;  in  fact,  I  am- almost  sure  of  it,” 
replied  the  driver. 

“Then  down  that  road  we  go,  and  like  lightning,  too. 
Here,  you  fellows,”  as  the  members  of  the  two  clubs  came 
rushing  pell-mell  along,  “climb  into  the  autos  somehow 
— never  mind  if  you  crowd  a  bit.” 

All  of  the  youngsters — there  were  sixty  of  them — had 
heard  brief  reports  of  Kitty  Dunstan’s  disappearance. 


Frank  hastily  picked  out  nine  of  his  own  members,  giv¬ 
ing  them  hasty  instructions,  and  placing  one  in  charge  of 
each  of  the  other  machines. 

“We  may  have  to  spread  over  a  good  many  roads,” 
shouted  Frank.  “Wherever  you  stop,  give  the  alarm.  If 
you  come  across  Miss  Dunstan  rally  around  her  and  defend 
her  with  your  lives.  If  you  find  Darrell  with  her,  or  near 
her — ^hold  him,  dead  or  alive.” 

“It  makes  no  difference  which!”  thundered  John 
Dunstan. 

“Come  in  with  me,  Tod,”  invited  Frank.  “We  must 
get  away  like  lightning.” 

Down  the  dusty  road  Frank’s  auto  flew  at  the  head  of 
the  long,  single  file. 

“It  was  mighty  good  of  you  fellows  to  join  us!”  cried 
Frank. 

“As  soon  as  the  fellows  knew  what  was  in  the  wind  I 
couldn’t  hold  ’em  back !”  laughed  Tod. 

“Every  one  of  them  will  count  in  this  chase,”  replied 
Frank.  “It’s  a  chase  with  a  big  prospect  of  a  fight  at  the 
end.” 

“If  any  of  our  fellows  funk,”  retorted  Tod,  “I’ll  do 
my  best  to  get  them  out  of  the  club.” 

They  were  at  a  branching  road  by  this  time.  It  was  a 
small  affair,  with  no  recent  tracks. 

After  a  moment’s  stop  Frank  signaled  to  go  on. 

But  the  next  road  passed  led  to  another  town.  Here 
there  were  the  tracks  of  several  vehicles. 

Hal  was  in  charge  of  the  last  machine  in  the  line.  To 
him  Frank  signaled  with  his  arms. 

At  an  order  from  Hal  one  of  the  rear  autos  turned  off, 
speeding  fast  over  the  road. 

Then  on  they  went,  through  a  town. 

Here  Frank  learned  that  a  carriage  answering  to  the 
right  description  had  passed  through. 

The  curtains  had  been  dravm,  and  the  carriage  had  not 
stopped  in  the  town,  but  had  gone  out  on  a  road  to  the 
northward. 

“Curtains  drawn!”  quivered  Frank.  “That’s  our  prey, 
then!” 

Away  whizzed  the  remaining  nine  autos,  though  Hal, 
at  a  signal,  stopped  at  the  first  telephone  station  just  long 
enough  to  ’phone  the  alarm  along  the  road. 

Halfway  between  the  two  villages,  near  a  little  cluster  of 
houses,  was  a  country  church,  and  next  to  it  the  parsonage. 

Seated  under  the  tree  before  the  parsonage  was  a  man 
in  clerical  garb.- 

“Stop  here!”  commanded  Frank. 

He  sprang  out,  questioning  the  clergyman. 

“Yes,  such  a  carriage  had  stopped  there.  A  man  an¬ 
swering  to  Darrel’s  description  had  asked  the  clergman 
to  perform  a  hasty  ceremony,  explaining  that  the  young 
woman  had  been  seized  with  an  attack  of  heart  failure,  and 
that  she  wished  to  be  wedded  at  once  in  the  cab. 

“But  I  didn’t  like  tlie  looks  of  it,”  continued  the  cler¬ 
gyman. 

“I  should  say  not,”  agreed  Frank,  hotly. 

“So  1  suggested  that  the  young  woman  be  brought  in 
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and  placed  in  niy  wife’s  care  until  I  had  a  chance  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter.  At  the  word  ^investigate’  the  man 
muttered  something  about  it  being  all  right — great  haste 
needed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  hurried  back  to 
the  carriage.” 

“If  you  had  the  young  lady  safe  in  your  house  at  this 
^  moment,”  cried  John  Dunstan,  “it  would  have  been  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  you.  If  you  have  any  friends  in 
this  part  of  the  country  who  would  be  likely  to  be  asked 
to  perform  the  marriage  telephone  them,  and  they  may  earn 
a  big  reward !” 

Again  the  line  whirled  on.  At  a  cross  road  Frank  de¬ 
spatched  two  more  autos  from  the  line. 

At  the  next  town  no  one  had  noticed  the  carriage. 

For  a  moment  Frank  hesitated  whether  to  gO'  on  or  to 
turn  back  to  the  branch  roads. 

Then  he  gave  the  signal  to  go  forward. 

“We  can  make  the  two  miles  to  the  next  town  in  mighty 
quick  time,”  he  explained  to  Mr.  Dunstan.  “If  we  don’t 
get  w'ord  there  we  can  get  back  quickly.” 

On  the  way  he  sent  two  more  auto  cars  and  their  passen¬ 
gers  out  to  scour  branch  roads. 

But  at  the  next  town  they  got  decided  news.  The  Dun¬ 
stan  carriage  w^as  in  a  livery  stable  there. 

A  new  team  had  been  hired,  Darrell  depositing  a  sum 
of  money  for  it. 

His  party  had  consisted,  besides  the  faithless  Dunstan 
driver.  Ring,  of  Darrell,  Miss  Dunstan,  and  two  tough¬ 
looking  men. 

Miss  Dunstan  had  appeared  very  stupid — ^hardly  con¬ 
scious.  Darrell  had  told  a  tale  of  her  being  ill  and  of 
great  haste  in  getting  her  home. 

Once  more  the  pursuit  started,  the  remaining  cars  whizz¬ 
ing  along  the  road  pointed  out  by  the  livery  people. 

“It’s  funny  that  Darrell  didn’t  get  an  auto,  too,”  com¬ 
mented  Tod. 

“Couldn’t  get  a  closed  one,”  explained  Frank.  “Cab 
automobiles  are  rare 'in  these  country  towns.  And  Darrell 
wanted  to  keep  Miss  Kitty  out  of  sight  behind  curtains.” 

On  they  raced,  passing  two  more  towns  and  leaving  still 
more  auto  loads  to  explore  sideroads. 

But  by  wonderfully  good  luck,  and  by  much  intelligent 
questioning,  our  hero  found  that  he  was  still  on  the  right 
road. 

At  Stratford  they  came,  just  beyond  the  town,  to  the 
secluded  office  of  a  justice  by  the  roadside. 

“Yes,  that  party  was  here,  and  wanted  to  get  married 
at  once  to  a  young  lady  in  the  carriage.  He  said  she 
feared  she  was  dying,  and  wished  to  be  wedded  on  the  way 
home,”  narrated  the  justice.  “I  tried  to  detain  the  young 
man  while  I  could  telephone  for  constables,  but  he  got 
nervous  and  hurried  away.  He  went  down  that  road,  fnak- 
ing  the  first  turn  to  the  right.” 

“How  long  since  that  carriage  left  here?”  pulsated 
Manley. 

“Not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  ago.” 

“Thank  heaven  we  are  so  close.  Mr.  Dunstan,  cheer  up  I 
Wliizz,  now  I” 


There  was  but  one  auto  left  in  the  rear  now.  That  was 
the  one  in  which  Hal  and  six  other  young  fellows  had 
piled  in  with  the  car  driver. 

“We  can  hardly  miss  them  now!”  cried  Frank. 

“But  we  can  arrive  too  late!”  uttered  Mr.  Dunstan, 
tremulousjy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  FINISH  OF  A  HOT  EACE. 

“The  chase  grows  warm !”  cried  Frank. 

They  had  just  stopped  at  another  parsonage,  where  Dar¬ 
rell,  likewise,  had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  cler¬ 
gyman  to  rush. 

And  the  carriage  had  started  onward  again,  not  more 
than  five  minutes  before. 

The  clergyman  there  had  no^  noticed  the  direction  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  carriage. 

“We’ll  have  to  take  a  chance!”  cried  Frank,; and  gave 
the  order  to  follow  on  in  the  same  direction  they  had'a 
come. 

Sixty  seconds  of  fast  autoing  and,  just  around  a  bend 
in  the  road,  Manley  stopped  and  cheered. 

“There  we  are — no  mistake!”  he  cried. 

Before  the  door  of  a  little  church  stood  a  carriage. 

There  was  no  driver  on  the  box. 

“All  hands  inside!”  quivered  Frank,-  his  face  tense  and 
white. 

“Heaven  grant  that  we  are  not  too  late !”  trmebled  John  , 
Dunstan. 

Manley’s  flying  feet  hit  the  ground  before  the  auto 
stopped. 

Nimbly  he  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  church. 

The  door  was  locked  fast. 

“There’s  no  one  here!”  cried  Tod,  who  was  close  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“I’ll  see!”  flared  Manley. 

He  was  off  like  the  wind,  running  around  to  the  side  of 
the  church. 

“Give  me  a  hand  up — quick!”  ordered  Manley,  halting 
under  one  of  the  windows. 

Tod  sprang  to  obey.  Hal,  too,  gave  a  hand. 

Manley  tried  the  church  window. 

It  yielded  to  his  efforts. 

Up  two  feet  he  pushed  the  window  and  thrust  his  head 
inside. 

What  he  saw  there  in  the  semi-gloom  all  but  staggered 
him. 

What  he  heard  drove  him  fairly  wild. 

Before  the  altar  stood  a  clergyman. 

Facing  him  was  Dave  Darrell,  who  supported  with  his 
arm  the  drooping  form  of  Kitty  Dunstan. 

Standing  at  the  side  were  three  men,  one  of  them  the 
faithless  Ring. 

Droning,  as  if  finishing  a  perfunctory  sentence,  tlie  cler¬ 
gyman  announced: 

“I  now  pronounce  you - ” 
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“Stop!’"  thundered  Manley.  “Don't  dare  pronounce  .the 
words !” 

So  intent  had  all  in  the  church  been  on  what  was  going 
on  that  they  had  not  hear  the  window  raise. 

But  now  Manley  dragged  himself  inside. 

“Stop!”  he  again  thundered,  vaulting  nimbly  over  the 
pew-backs,  and  made  for  the  altar. 

Darrell  turned  swiftly,  caught  one  glance  of  the  oncom¬ 
ing  athlete,  and  seemed  about  to  reel. 

Kitty  Dunstan  gave  no  sign  of  hearing. 

“Finish !”  cried  Darrell  hoarsely. 

“Don’t!”  thundered  Manley.  “This  is  a  crime!” 

“Finish !”  appealed  Darrell  hoarsely.  “Just  three  words 

more !” 

• 

But  the  clerg}^man  seemed  suddenly  dazed  by  the  sight 
of  Manley,  who  had  appeared  so  abruptly  on  the  scene. 

Frank  was  now  up  with  the  group,  his  eyes  blazing  with 
rage. 

“Don’t  say  those  words!”  he  insisted,  his  strong  young 
voice  making  the  church’s  echoes  Hng.  “This  is  infamous ! 
The  girl’s  father  is  outside.” 

“Finish !”  cried  Darrell.  “The  girl  is  of  age.” 

“Why — I — I - ”  stammered  the  puzzled,  half-fright¬ 

ened  clergyman. 

“Say  those  three  words. or  I  shall  kill  you!” 

The  threat  was  a  worse  than  useless  one,  for  the  clergy¬ 
man,  dropping  his  book  with  a  crash,  reeled  and  fell  faint¬ 
ing  against  the  altar  steps. 

“You’ve  failed,  Darrell!”  jeered  Manley,  triumphantly. 

“Settle  with  this  cub!”  ordered  Darrell,  passing  his  re¬ 
volver  to  one  of  his  companions. 

But  Frank  struck  up  the  man’s  arm,  wrenching  the  wea¬ 
pon  from  his  hand. 

“Hold  on!”  bellowed  Tod,  who  was  drawing  himself 
through  the  window  opening. 

“It’s  no  use,”  cried  Frank,  quickly  but  coolly.  '  “The 
game’s  over.  We’ve  got  a  regiment  of  help  outside.  Never 
mind  me.  Tod.  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  Unlock  the 
door,  if  the  key  is  there,  and  let  some  of  the  others  in.” 

Frank  stood  at  bay,  with  the  pistol  in  his  right  hand. 
He  was  ready  to  use  either  weapon,  feet  or  hands  in  de¬ 
fence  against  the  scoundrels  whom  he  faced. 

Darrell  was  still  supporting  the  dazed  girl  with  his  right 
arm. 

But  now  he  suddenly  let  Kitty  sink  back  into  a  pew. 

Then,  dying  his  evil  glance  on  Frank,  Darrell  thrust  a 
hand  in  one  of  his  pockets. 

But  Frank,  divining  threatened  harm  to  Kitty  Dunstan, 
was  quicker  than  a  flash. 

His  right  foot  flew  up  as  he  closed  in  with  Darrell. 

Whump ! 

That  foot  landed  fearfully  in  Dairell’s  abdomen. 

Down  to  the  floor  went  the  wretch,  a  helpless,  writhing 
heap. 

In  almost  the  same  bound  Frank  placed  himself  before 
his  sweetheart. 

“Don’t  try  to  carry  this  any  further,  men,”  he  warned 


sternly.  “You  don’t  want  to  get  any  more  into  trouble  than 
you  are  now.” 

Hal  and  Humphrey  had  got  in  through  the  window. 

Now  they  came  upon  the  scene  with  bounds  and  leaps. 

In  the  same  instant  Tod  had  unlocked  the  church  door, 
calling  to  the  others. 

Ring  and  his  two  accomplices  stood  sullenly  by. 

Their  first  impulse  had  been  to  bolt. 

But  Manley’s  cool  boast  of  a  regiment  of  help  led  them 
to  believe  that  the  church  was  surrounded. 

So  they  merely  stood  still  with  the  helpless  dumfounded- 
ness  of  apprehended  evildoers. 

The  passengers  and  chaffeurs  of  two  crowded  autos  had 
now  entered  the  church. 

Darrell  lay  gasping  and  moaning  on  the  floor. 

“Hal,  look  after  these  three  wretches,”  ordered  Frank. 
“Handle  them  right  if  they  don’t  try  to  get  away.  But 
don’t  let  them  get  away  alive.” 

He  handed  the  pistol  to  his  chum. 

“Tod,  look  after  the  clergyman,”  added  our  hero. 

Then  he  lifted  Kitty  and  laid  her  on  the  pew,  as  her 
father  hurried  up  and  bent  over  her. 

“Do  you  know  me,  Kit?”  murmured  our  hero. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  girl,  gazing  at  him  stupidly  through 
nearly  closed  lids. 

“Who  am  I?” 

\ 

“Yes,”  was  all  the  answer  that  came. 

“Kitty,”  implored  her  father,  “you  know  me,  don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  who  am  I?” 

^‘Yes.” 

“You  see,”  murmured  Frank,  lookin'g  up,  “she  is  under 
the  influence  of  some  -drug,  and  it  has  been  drilled  into  her 
poor,  addled  head  that  all  she  must  say  is  ^yes.’  ” 

“Yes,”  breathed  Kitty  again,  as  if  in  confirmation. 

“Think  hard,”  cried  Frank,  trjdng  to  rouse  her.  “What 
is  your  name?” 

“Yes,”  came  back  the  blank  answer. 

Frank  felt  tremulously  at  her  pulse. 

“The  heart  is  not  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,”  he  cried 
anxiously.  “Oh,  this  will  be  a  fearful  day  for  Darrell,  if 
she  sinks !” 

The  clergyman,  who  had  only  succumbed  to  fright  at 
sight  of  the  menacing  pistol,  now  realized  that  the  danger 
was  over.  He  was  able  to  sit  up,  though  he  still  trembled 
from  the  effects  of  his  fright. 

“Miss  Dunstan  must  be  taken  to  a  physician  at  once,” 
declared  Frank.  “You  must  go  with  her,  Mr.  Dunstan.” 

Lifting  the  dazed  girl  in  his  arms,  Frank  canned  her 
out  of  the  church  to  one  of  the  automobiles. 

He  placed  her  inside,  her  father  sitting  with  her. 

“I  will  come  along  presently,  sir,”  said  our  hero.  “I 
can  do  her  no  good  now,  Mr.  Dunstan.  I  must  look  after 
the  wretches  inside.” 

Darrell  had  recovered  his  wind  sufficiently  to  drag  him¬ 
self  to  one  of  the  pews. 

He  was  sitting  up  as  our  hero  entered. 
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Just  us  Frank  reached  him,  however,  Darrell  fell  over 
sideways. 

“  What  makes  your  /ace  look  so  queer  ?”  demanded  Man- 
ley,  halting  in  astonishment. 

‘‘You  can’t  do  anything  to  me  now !”  retorted  the  fellow, 
M'ith  the  flicker  of  a  smile,  “Fve  done  it!” 

“  Done  it  ?  What  ?” 

“Swallowed  poison.” 

“Cheer  up,  then  1”  said  Frank,  grimly.  “We’ll  soon  have 
that  pumped  out  of  you!” 

“A^ou  won’t!”  defied  Darrell,  though  in  a  weak  voice. 
“It  works  like  lightning.  I’ve  carried  some  for  the  last 
year — prussic  acid  !” 

Frank  started  in  amazement. 

That  deadly  poison  works  with  terrific  speed  by  almost 
instantly  paralyzing  the  heart’s  action. 

Just  then  Darrell  made  a  convulsive  effort,  as  if  to  rise. 

He  sank  back,  however,  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  his  eyes 
closed. 

In  a  twinkling  Frank  was  over  him,  feeling  his  pulse. 

“Nothing  can  be  done,”  said  Frank,  solemnly.  “Dar¬ 
rell  has  gone  before— the  Highest  Judge  of  All !” 

“Dead?”  whispered  Hal,  leaning  forward, 

“Yes.” 

“Dead?”  echoed  the  clergyman,  leaning  forward,  “A 
suicide  in  the  church?” 

“We’ll  get  this  horror  out  of  the  church  as  quickly  as 
possible,”  replied  Frank.  “Here,  carry  the  remains  out¬ 
side.” 

Hal  and  several  of  the  other  bystanders  sprang  to  obey 
the  request. 

Frank  followed  them  to  the  door. 

And  now,  by  the  time  that  they  were  outside,  they  real¬ 
ized  that  a  blunder  had  been  made. 

For  Ring  and  the  other  two  rascals,  finding  themselves 
unguarded,  made  a  sudden  break  for  liberty. 

They  reached  the  open,  made  a  pell-mell  rush  for  the 
remaining  automobile,  gained  it,  started  the  machine,  and 
went  whizzing  away  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  gain  a 
chance  for  freedom. 

They  were  not  caught.  Two  miles  from  town  the  auto 
was  found,  later  on,  where  it  had  been  abandoned. 

Evidently  the  wretches  had  feared  to  travel  too  far  in 
this  conveyance,  dreading  an  overhauling  by  means  of  the 
telephone.  > 

The  clergyman,  soon  able  to  walk,  was  assisted  home  by 
one  of  the  boys. 

Local  officers  took  charge  of  all  that  remained  of  the 
drug-crazed  Darrell. 

Then  came  the  physician’s  report  that  Miss  Kitty  was 
not  in  danger. 

She  had  been  dazed  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of  opiates 
and  hypnotics,  but  her  heart  was  strong,  and  she  would 
gain  her  full  faculties  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  meantime  Hal  and  Tod  set  about  the  task  of 
telephoning  to  other  towns  to  call  off  the  other  automobile 
loads  wherever  they  appeared. 


Mr.  Dunstan  reserved  one  of  the  autos  for  himself,  Kitty 
and  our  hero. 

He  attended  to  the  homeward  transportation  of  the  other 
youngsters,  after  expressing  his  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
their  aid.  ' 

He  promised,  also,  that  both  clubs  should  be  remembered 
in  a  most  substnatial  manner  when  it  came  to  the  buying 
of  apparatus  for  the  fall  and  winter  in  the  gymnasium. 

The  ceremony  had  been  stopped  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  clergyman  had  not  pronounced  the  binding  words. 

Manley’s  thundering  interruption  at  the  critical  moment 
had  stopped  that. 

It  was  afterward  learned  th^t  Kitty  had  been  quickly 
and  effectually  waylaid  through  the  treachery  of  Ring,  and, 
that  the  drug  had  been  administered  to  her  by  force. 

In  the  cool  evening  Mr.  Dunstan  and  our  hero,  "support¬ 
ing  Kitty  between  them,  rode  back  in  the  tonneau  of  an 
auto. 

Though  Kitty’s  head  was  not  yet  clear  enough  for  her 
to  be  questioned,  she  was  out  of  all  danger  from  her  ex¬ 
perience. 

“Manley,  one  simply  can’t  thank  you 'for  such  prompt 
and  effective  action  as  yours,”  said  John  Dunstan,  with 
great  emotion,  as  they  rode  homeward. 

“Then  don’t  trv,”  smiled  Frank.  “For  that  matter,  Mr, 
Dunstan,  I  don’t  believe  you  are  a  particle  happier  than 
I  am.” 

Hal  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  Dunstan  home. 

He  had  news  that  made  him  “smile  all  over.” 

It  was  enough  to  complete  the  happiness  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Both  Inow  Sato  and  Tom  Greenheart  had  taken  decided 
turns  for  the  better. 

They  were  now  regarded  as  being  safely  out  of  danger. 

McGill  had  not  been  in  the  party  at  the  church.  ^ 

When  next  heard  from  he  had  been  arrested  out  west 
for  highway  robbery,  apd  it  was  the  penitentiary^  for  him. 

“It’s  a  day  to  be  proud  of,”  Frank  declared  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan  that  evening.  “In  two  cases  to-day  Woodstock  and 

Bradford  showed  speed  of  the  best  kind.” 

I 

THE  END. 


There  will  be  such  a  Avealth  of  good  things  in  our  next 
issue  that  every  reader  should  get  it  early.  There  will  be 
physical  training,  doAvnright  fun,  and  a  big  lot  of  excite¬ 
ment  for  you  in  “FRANK  MANLEY’S  AMAZING 
VAULT;  OR,  POLE  AND  BRAINS  IN  DEADLY 
EARNEST,”  which  Avill  be  published  complete  in  No.  3 
of  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.”  Out  next  week! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE :  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  yon  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  hv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  A’^ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  **  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  34. 


Last  week  we  considered  what  should  be  eaten  at  break¬ 
fast  by  the  young  athlete  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  training, 
and  who  wishes  to  get  the  utmost  strength  from  his  eating. 

This  talk  will  be  directed  to  those  of  my  readers  who  still 
eat  three  meals  a  day. 

IFndoubtedly  that  means  the  great  majority  of  my  earnest 
young  readers,  for  the  three-meal-a-day  habit  dies  hard. 

In  passing  I  will  offer  my  own  opinion,  that  in  every 
case  the  two-meal  plan  is  the  better  one.  I  have  followed 
it  myself  for  so  long  that  I  am  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of 
eating  but  twice  a  day. 

The  idea  in  eating  but  twice  a  day  is  that  then  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  system  to  have  one  meal  thoroughly  digested 
and  assimilated  before  more  food  comes  down  for  the  di¬ 
gestive  apparatus  to  tackle. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression — and  not  sO'  long  ago 
it  was  taught  as  a  fact — ^that  the  most  indigestible  food 
is  taken  care  of  inside  of  five  hours. 

But  that  was  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  digestion  took  place  in  the  stomach. 

Nowadays,  however,  we  know  that  the  digestive  work 
that  goes  on  in  the  small  intestine,  after  the  food  has 
passed  from  the  stomach,  is  the  more  important. 

With  this  we  now  understand  that  digestion  requires 
about  eight  hours  for  the  complete  operation. 

Therefore  there  should  be  at  least  eight  hours’  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  meals  of  the  day.  And,  at  this  rate, 
there  is  no  time  to  crowd  in  a  third ! 

If  a  little  more  than  eight  hours  elapses  between  the 
two  meals,  that  can  do  no  possible  harm. 

For  the  schoolboy,  breakfast  should  be  eaten  about  eight, 
o’clock,  and  the  second  meal  between  five  and  six  in  the 
afternoon. 

Boys  who  are  employed  through  the  day,  and  who  can¬ 
not  observe  these  hours  of  eating,  will  find  no  harm  in  tak¬ 
ing  breakfast  a  little  earlier  and  the  second  meal  a  little 
later. 

‘'But  is  it  safe  for  me  to  try  to  do  hard  physical  work 
on  two  meals  a  day?”  many  a  reader  will  stop  to  inquire. 

Bless  you,  yes*— *or  I  wouldn’t  suggest  the  idea  to  you ! 

Idle  best  way  to  make  sure  of  this  is  to  talk  with  some 


J apanese,  if  you  happen  to  know  where  to  meet  any.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Russia  the  Japanese  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  race  of  physical  cul- 
turists  in  the  world. 

I  know  many  Japanese  in  this  country.  Many  of  them 
eat  but  once  a  day,  and  of  the  remainder  few  eat  more 
than  twice  a  day.  If  they  can  be  such  athletes  as  they 
are  on  two  meals  a  day,  isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  can  also. 

And  now,  having  explained  that  the  best  luncheon  of  all 
is  no  luncheon  whatever,  I  will  offer  a  few  suggestions  to 
those  who  still  determine  to  adhere  to  the  three-meal  plan. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  make  the  noon  meal  the  heartiest  of  all.  This  habit 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  illness  and  weakness  that 
prevail. 

Between  the  two  halves  of  the  day’s  work  it  is  a  huge 
mistake  to  eat  a  hearty  meal.  If  you  do,  you  go  back  to 
an  afternoon  of  hard  mental  or  physical  work  with  your 
digestive  apparatus  also  hard  at  work.  You  feel  logey  and 
stupid — and  you  are  fortunate  if  you  do  not  feel  even  worse 
in  time. 

The  time  to  eat  the  hearty  meal  of  the  day  is  toward 
evening,  when  body  and  brain  are  at  rest.  Then  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestine  can  call  upon  the  body  for  the  strength 
that  they  need  for  digestive  purposes. 

If  you  eat  a  lunch,  take  as  light  a  one  as  will  tide  you 
over.  A  banana  and  a  couple  of  apples  will  satisfy  you 
after  you  have  come  to  the  light  lunch  idea. 

Or,  take  rice  and  milk,  or  crackers  and  milk.  There  is 
a  lot  of  good  and  easiL-assimilated  nourishment  in  that 
homely  product  known  as  the  pilot  cracker.  This,  either 
with  butter  or  milk,  will  make  a  sensible  luncheon.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  soda  crackers. 

Here  is  another  suggestion  for  a  very  simple  meal :  Take 
a  pint  of  milk  at  noon,  rinsing  every  swallow  well  around 
in  your  rnouth  before  letting  it  go  into  the  stomach.  In 
a  very  short  time  you  will  find  this  satisfying. 

String  beans,  with  crackers  and  butter,  make  a  reasonable 
lunch.  But  do  not  eat  baked  beans,  or  peas  or  lentils. 
These  latter  are  too  hearty. 

Any  kind  of  fresh  vegetable  will  do  well  with  the  noon 
meal,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  made  the  principal  dish. 

If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  eat  nothing  but  the  acid 
fruits  at  noon,  you  will  soon  find  both  your  digestion  and 
your  strength  much  improved.  Bananas,  however,  do  not 
belong  in  this  class ;  they  are  decidedly  hearty. 

Avoid  meat,  pastry  and  puddings  with  the  noon  meal; 
they  have  no  place  in  it  if  you  are  eating  to  get  the  most 
strength.  If  you  must  have  something  like  meat  at  first, 
then  try  a  little  fish,  baked  or  boiled,  but  never  fried. 

Drink  no  beverages  with  your  lunch.  Fluids  only  dilute 
the  digestive  juices  and  delay  digestion.  This  does  not 
apply  to  milk,  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  food,  and 
should  be  well  rinsed  around  in  the  mouth  before  swal¬ 
lowing. 

But,  above  all,  at  luncli  as  at  other  meals,  remember 
to  chew  and  chew  your  food  before  swallowing  it. 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ®  letter®  for  tKls  pa^ge  on  only  one  side  of  tKe  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  pn-per  conta.lninS  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  bo  tflven,  as  "Frsv-nk  Ma.nley’s  Weekly 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for  ^ 
this  department  to  "  Physicn.!  Director/'  No.  24  Union  Sq\i&re»  Now  York. 


Canarsle,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director:  ^ 

Please  let  me  know  in  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly  if  my  measurements  are  all  right.  Am 
17  years  old,  height  5  feet  5  inches,  across 

shoulders  14%  inches,  chest  normal  33%  inches, 
chest  expanded  35%  Inches,  waist  29  inches,  hips 
35  Inches,  biceps  9%  inches,  biceps  expanded 

11  inches,  thigh  19%  Inches,  calf  12%  Inches, 

ankle  8%  Inches,  weight  128  lbs.  (1)  Am  I  too 
hea\’y  for  my  size?  (2)  What  line  of  athletics 
am  I  built  for?  (3)  What  is  the  record  for 
novice  in  the  100-yard  dash, 

C.  O.  Lewis. 

Waist  two  and  a  half  inches  too  large.  Calf 
a  shade  small.  (1)  Only  a  few  pounds.  (2) 

You  are  not  built  for  any  work  requiring  wind 
until  you  add  another  inch  and  a  half  to  your 
chest  expansion.  (3)  I  have  no  “novice”  records. 


Canton,  Miss.,  June  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  over  a  dozen  different  weeklies,  , 
but  I  like  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  the  best. 
Your  talks  alone  on  physical  culture  are  worth 
far  more  than  the  price.  Please  consider  my 
measurements.  I  am  15  years  old,  weight  85 
pounds,  height  4  feet  9%  inches,  chest  normal 
27  inches,  chest  expanded  30  inches,  shoulders 
14%  inches,  neck  11%  inches,  wrist  6  inches.  I 
get  up  about  six  o’clock,  run  about  two  miles, 
bathe,  eat  a  light  breakfast,  exercise  through  the 
day  in  different  ways  and  at  six  p.  m.  go  in  • 
swimming  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  try  to  chew 
my  food  as  you  explained  in  No.  21  of  the 
Y.  A.  W.  (1)  What  should  my  weight  and  height 
be?  (2)  What  size  dumbbells  and  Indian  clubs 
should  I  use?  (3)  Is  bicycle  riding  good  exercise? 
(4)  How  are  my  measurements  according  to  my 
height  and  weight?  (5)  What  are  my  weak 
points.  Thanking  you  beforehand,  I  remain, 

A  Constant  Reader, 

C.  R. 

P.  S. — Long  live  Prank,  Kitty  and  the  Up  and 
,  At  ’Em  Boys. 

(1)  Your  measurements  are  satisfactory,  and  so 
are  your  habits  of  training.  (2)  Two  pounds. 
(3)  Generally  it  is  abused,  the  rider  bending  over 
and  contracting  his  chest.  By  scorching  he 
tends  to  weaken  his  heart.  Running  is  vastly 
better  than  bicycling.  (4)  Good,  as  already 
stated.  (6)  None  especially. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  your  fine  weekly,  I  desire 
to  have  you  answer  a  few  questions.  Age  13 
years,  height  4  feet  7%  Inches,  weight  73  pounds, 
chest  normal  24  Inches,  cheSt  expanded  27  inches, 
shoulders  12  Inches.  How  are  these  measure¬ 
ments?  Neck  11%  inches,  waist  26  Inches,  calf  11 
inches,  ankle  7%  Inches,  biceps  7%  inches,  flexed 
8%  inches,  forearm  7%  Inches,  wrist  6  3-8  Inches. 

In  running  broad  Jump  I  can  do  11  feet  1%  Inches, 
standing  jump  6  feet  9%  Inches,  can  chin  myself 
10  times,  can  dash  50  yards  In  7%  seconds,  100 
yards  in  19  seconds,  and  440  yards  In  1  minute 
3  seconds. 

.  A  Reader, 

Height  and  weight  in  good  proportion.  Chest 
development  splendid.  Waist  too  large,  biceps 
too  small.  Another  inch  needed  on  calf  to 
bring  it  in  better  proportion  With  neck.  Other 
measurements  good.  Records  excellent.  In  the 
last  record  that  you  give,  however,  I  fancy 
you  have  made  an  error,  as  It  would  set  you 
down  as  a  phenomenally  fast  quarter-mller  at 
your  age. 


San  Luis  Obispo,  June  28,  1905, 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  your  interesting  weekly  from  No. 
1  to  No.  20,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
a  few  questions.  My  measurements  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Age  15  years  6  months,  weight  132  pounds, 
height  6  feet  6%  inches,  chest  normal  30  inches, 
chest  expanded  34  Inches,  neck  14%  Inches,  bi¬ 
ceps  normal  9%  Inches,  biceps  expanded  10% 
inches,  across  shoulders  20  Inches,  ankle  8% 
inches,  calf  12%  inches,  wrist  6%  Inches.  (1) 
How  do  my  measurements  compare  with  those 
of  other  boys  of  my  age?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  points?  (3)  I  ride  a  bicycle  a  good  deal. 
Is  this  good  exercise  for  the  legs?  (4)  What 
size  dumbbells  shall  I  use?  Thanking  you  in 
advance,  I  am.  Yours  truly, 

S.  Josephs. 

(1  and  2)  Measurements  excellent,  and  ahead 
of  those  usual  in  boys  of  your  age.  You  are  a 
trifle  heavy,  however,  and  your  calf  is  too  small. 
(3)  I  have  stated  my  views  on  bicycling  several 
times  lately.  (4)  Two  pounds. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  July  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

This  is  the  second  letter  I  have  written  you. 
I  think  the  first  appeared  in  the  seventh  num¬ 
ber  of  your  line  book.  I  want  you  to  com¬ 
pare  the  measurements  and  see  if  any  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  Here  are  my  meas¬ 
urements:  Age  18  years,  weight  130  pounds, 
height  5  feet  9%  inches,  chest  normal  32  inches, 
chest  expanded  35  Inches,  across  chest  16% 
inches,  biceps  normal  9%  Inches,  biceps  flexed 
10%  inches,  waist  27  Inches,  forearm  normal 
9%  inches,  forearm  flexed  11  inches,  hips  33 
inches,  thighs  18  inches,  calves  13%  inches,  knees 
13%  Inches,  ankles  8  inches,  wrists  6%  inches. 
(1)  Will  you  tell  me  if  my  weight  corresponds 
to  my  other  measurements  and  height?  (2) 
How  can  it  be  Increased?  I  can  lift  a  16-pound 
weight  over  my  head  twenty  times  with  either 
hand  and  also  put  the  shot  with  it  for  20  feet. 
How  is  this?  Would  you  recommend  Frank 
Manley’ spraining  table  for  one  that  has  to  work 
about  twelve  hours  daily  riding  a  wheel  in  the 
open  air  most  of  the  time?  Sometimes  I  have 
pains  in  the  region  of  my  heart,  and  am  trou¬ 
bled  almost  constantly  with  a  dull,  numb,  an¬ 
noying  headache.  What  can  I  do  for  both? 
Hoping  I  haven’t  kept  you  too  long,  I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  Y.  A.  A. 

This  is  the  kind  of  letter  I  like  to  receive. 
It  shows  that  this  reader  Is  attending  strictly 
to  the  business  of  taking  care  of  himself. 
Within  a  few  months  there  is  improvement  in 
the  measurements,  and  I  believe  that  this  young 
man  will  go  on  building  himself  up;  that  he  will 
work  hard  for  and  will  maintain  the  perfect 
physical  manhood  that  should  round  out  every 
boy’s  life — for  the  boy’s  life  ends  when  the  man’s 
begins.  I  could  preach  a  sermon  to  my  readers 
on  this  letter,  but  space  won’t  allow.  (1)  Yo^r 
weight  Is  still  a  little  under  at  your  age,  but, 
as  I  told  you  before,  the  years  will  bring  the 
weight.  Don’t  bother  about  the  weight  while 
you  are  in  such  good  condition.  Your  arm  is 
larger  than  before;  your  hips  and  ankles  smaller. 
That  is  well.  (2)  Prank  Manley’s  training  tabl' 
will  suffice  for  a  man  doing  the  hardest  work. 
There  is  no  harder  work  than  persistent  ath¬ 
letics,  The  headaches,  I  think,  may  be  ascribed 
to  wrong  diet' and  not  enough  chewing  of  food; 
possibly  also  the  pains  around  the  heart  may 
be  attributable  to  stomach  disorder,  which  diet 
and  chewing  may  remedy.  Of  course  too  much 
bicycling  may  be  responsible  for  the  pains  atx)und 
the  heart. 


Selmer,  Tenn.,  July  1,  190C. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Weekly,  and 
especially  the  page  on  health.  Below  you  will 
find  my  measurements.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  my  defects  and  how  I  can  remedy  them? 
I  am  17  years  old;  weight,  120  pounds;  height,  6 
feet  6  Inches;  chest,  normal  31  inches,  expanded 
33  Inches,  contracted  30  Inches;  neck,  13  Inches; 
waist,  30  Inches;  hips,  32  Inches;  calves,  IS^.i 
Inches;  ankles,  9%  Inches;  knees,  14  Inches; 
wrist,  6%  Inches.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  en¬ 
large  my  muscles. 

Yours  truly, 

Buford  Hendrix. 

Chest  expansion  not  large  enough.  Work  hard 
at  the  Manley  breathing  exercise  described  In 
No.  27.  Neck  deficient.  Try  Manley’s  neck  drill, 
in  No,  29.  Waist  considerably  too  large;  use 
abdominal  work,  in  Nos.  28  and  32.  You  will  find 
these  exercises  in  the  stories.  It  is  not  enough 
to  take  up  these  drills  once  in  awhile.  Keep  at 
them  faithfully  every  day,  and  follow  with  bath. 


Slloam  Springs,  Ark.,  June  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  No.  21.  I  think  they  are  simply 
grand;  they  are  the  most  interesting  novels  I 
have  ever  read.  I  will  give  you  my  measure¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  Age,  14  years;  height,  4  feet 
11  inches;  weight,  85  pounds;  chest,  contracted 
26  inches,  expanded  28%  Inches;  shoulders.  12% 
inches;  neck,  11  inches;  wrists,  6  Inches;  thighs, 
14%  Inches;  arms,  8%  Inches;  calves,  12  Inches; 
ankles,  8%  Inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  My  wind  is  not  very  good.  How  can 
I  develop  It? 

Yours  truly, 

A  Reader. 

Good  average,  but  neck  is  too  small,  and  so  is 
chest  expansion.  Work  hard  at  neck  drill,  to  be 
found  in  No.  29,  and  breathing  drill.  In  No.  27. 


Waynesville,  Ind.,  June  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  famous  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly,  which  all  young  men  who  wish 
to  succeed  in  life  should  do.  And  I  am  now 
going  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  give  my  meas¬ 
urements:  Age,  15  years;  height,  6  feet  9% 

inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  chest,  normal  31% 
Inches,  expanded  34  Inches;  thighs,  18  Inches; 
calves,  13%  Inches;  ankle,  10%  Inches;  forearm, 
normal  8%  inches,  extended  10%  inches;  wrists, 
6%  inches;  waist,  29  inches;  neck,  14  Inches. 
(1)  How  can  I  gain  weight?  (2)  How  can  I  im¬ 
prove  my  muscles?  (3)  What  Is  the  best  muscle- 
improving  apparatus?  (4)  What  is  the  best 
muscle-quickening  apparatus?  (5)  What  should 
be  my  greatest  height?  Wishing  long  life  and 
success  to  Prank  Manley  and  Physical  Director, 
I  remain,  a  Young  Athlete  admirer, 

Owen  Day. 

Measurements  are  good,  except  chest  expansion. 
Improve  your  muscles  by  all-around  training, 
which  is  described  In  this  publication.  Improve 
weight  by  proper  diet,  thorough  chewing  of  food, 
plenty  of  water  except  at  meal-time. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  July  1.  1903. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  numbers  to  date  and  they  are 
bully.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions:  I 
am  5  feet  8  Inches  high  and  weigh  119  pounds^ 
age,  16  years;  shoulders,  17  Inches;  chest  33 
Inches,  expanded  37  Inches;  waist,  28  inches;  hips, 
30  Inches;  thighs,  18  Inches;  calves,  11  Inches; 
neck,  12  Inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements? 
(2)  What  are  my  defects  and  how  can  1  remedy 
them?  Hoping  for  an  answer  soon  and  wishing 
you  good  night,  I  am 

Yours  truly. 

Bulldog. 

(1)  Some  are  defective.  You  are  rather  light, 
but  that  Is  not  serious  at  your  age.  Calvee  and 
neck  are  the  most  serious  defects.  For  the 
former  taka  up  running  In  good  earnest,  going 
at  It  moderately,  however,  until  >'ou  make  In 
time  a  good  five-mile  jogger  of  yourself.  FV>r 
the  neck,  which  Is  sadly  under  normal,  take  up 
the  neck  drill  descrlbe«^I  in  No.  29  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  drill  In  No.  27  will  also  help  the  neck. 
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Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  27.  1905. 
Deal'  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  your  books  up  to  this  date,  and 
there  Is  no  better.  Here  are  my  measurements: 
Affe,  14  years;  weight,  99  pounds;  height,  5  feet 
1  Inch;  chest,  normal  29  Inches,  expanded  31 
Inches;  calves,  13  Inches;  neck,  12’^  Inches;  bi¬ 
ceps,  unflexed  9  Inches,  flexed  10  Inchea;  forearm, 
SH:  inches;  shoulders,  16  inches;  thighs,  18  inches; 
ankles.  SVi  inches;  waist,  25  inches.  How  are  my 
measurements?  Give  my  weak  points  and  how 
to  remedy  them.  When  I  run  far  I  have  a  pain 
in  my  left  side.  What  is  the  cause  of  this — 
eating  too  fast  or  too  much  exercise?  Hoping 
to  see  this  In  print,  I  remain, 

J.  H.  R. 

Measurements  good  in  general.  Improve  chest 
expansion  by  breathing  drill  in  No.  27,  and  get 
waist  slimmer  by  abdominal  drills  in  Nos.  28 
and  32.  Take  a  good  dose  of  each  of  these  ex¬ 
ercises  every  day;  work  once  in  awhile,  only, 
doesn’t  count.  Read  Talk  No.  20  concerning  pain 
in  side,  and  never  eat  too  fast;  eat  very  slowly, 
and  use  your  teeth  to  grind  all  food  to  fine  pulp 
before  swallowing.  Never  drink  with  meals,  but 
use  plenty  of  water  at  other  times. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  1,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  12  years  3  months  of  age;  weight,  79 
pounds:  height,  4  feet  7^!  inches;  chest,  normal 
t&Vi  inches,  expanded  30%  inches;  w'rlsts,  6% 
inches;  neck,  12%  inches;  waist,  23%  inches;  calf, 
11  Inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
What  are  my  defects?  (3)  How  can  I  remedy 
them?  (4)  What  are  som®  of  the  proper  foods 
to  eat  at  the  different  meals?  With  three  cheers 
for  Frank  Tousey  and  Physical  Director,  and  a 
long  life  to  Frank  Manley,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Manley  2d. 

X 

(1)  Good  in  general.  (2)  Waist  too  large;  take 
abdominal  work  de''  -ibed  in  Nos.  28  and  32. 
(4)  Dietetic  talks  will  soon  appear  In  this  pub¬ 
lication. 


Richmond,  Va.,  June  26,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  your  weeklies  and  am 
going  to  write  to  you  for  some  information.  I 
am  16  years  old;  5  feet  7  inches  tall  and  weigh 
about  130  pounds.  My  measurements,  which 
were  taken  stripped,  with  muscles  tense,  are  as 
follc^s:  Neck,  14  Inches;  chest,  normal  32  Inches, 
expanded  34%  inches;  upper  arm,  11  Inches;  fore¬ 
arm,  10  Inches;  wrists,  7  Inches;  waist,  31% 
inches;  calves,  12%  Inches.  (1)  What  do  you 
think  of  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my 
principal  defects  and  how  can  they  be  reme¬ 
died?  (3)  My  back  is  the  first  part  of  me  to  get 
tired  when  I  row  or  do  any  heavy  exercising. 
How  can  I  stf^p  this?  (4)  I  engage  in  most 
every  kind  of  sport,  playing  shortstop  in  base¬ 
ball,  right  halfback  in  football,  besides  tennis, 
swimming,  running,  rowing,  gymnasium  work, 
etc.,  but  I  am  a  little  short-winded.  How  can  T 
best  improve  my  wind?  Thanking  you  for  your 
advice,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

“Happy  Hooligan.” 

Chest  expansion  and  biceps  not  quite  sufficient. 
Waist  too  large.  Go  in  for  breathing  exercise  in 
No.  27;  chin  on  the  horizontal  bar,  keeping  this 
up  until  you  are  able  to  chin  thirty  times  with 
both  hands,  and  fourteen  with  either  hand  singly. 
For  the  waist,  take  up  abdominal  work  de¬ 
scribed  In  Nos.  28  and  32.  Running  will  Improve 
wind  and  back.  Chinning  will  also  improve  back, 
for  which  also  take  up  wrestling  and  jiu-jitsu. 

Medford,  Mass.,  July  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

Does  Frank  Manley  receive  visitors  at  the 
Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club?  Does  he  sell 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  In  his  store? 

T.  J.  Collins. 

Yes,  to  both  questions. 

Payne,  Ohio,  June  29,  1905, 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  0,  reader  of  your  Athlete’s  W^eekly,  and 
find  it  a  “scrumptious”  little  paper.  Here  are  my 
measurements;  '  Age,  13  years  1  month;  height, 
t  f*et  2  inches;  weight,  88  pounds;  left  wrist,  6 
Inches;  right  wrist,  6%  Inches;  left  calf,  11% 


Inches:  right  calf,  11%  inches;  left  thigh,  17% 
Inches;  right  thigh,  17%  Inches;  waist,  26% 
inches;  left  forearm,  9  Inches;  shoulders,  14% 
inches;  chest,  expanded  31%  inches;  neck,  13% 
Inches.  (l)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
How  can  I  get  stronger?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

K.  D.  P. 

* 

(1)  Measurements  good  as  far  as  given,  except 
waist  much  too  large.  Take  a  daily  dose  of 
abdominal  exercises  described  in  Nos.  28  and  32. 
(2)  Go  in  solidly  for  physical  training.  Follow 
the  work  that  Manley’s  friends  do. 


^  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  29,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  your  Athlete’s.  I  wish  you 
to  answer  a  few  questions  for  me.  I  am  15  years 
old;  height,  5  feet  10  inches;  weight,  156  pounds, 
stripped:  chest  34,  expanded  36  Inches;  are  these 
measurements  all  right?  Will  it  be  all  right  to  ' 
join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print  soon,  I  will  close  with  three  cheers  for 
Frank  Manley  and  Physical  Director. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  N.  S. 

You  are  very  large  for  your  age,  but  weight 
and  height  in  excellent  proportion.  You  should 
have  two  inches  more  of  chest  expansion, 
though;  get  hard  at  work  on  the  breathing  drill 
in  No.  27.  By  all  means  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  be  one  of  the  banner  gym  members. 


Tombstone,  Ariz.,  June  23,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Kindly  find  time  to  answer  these  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  have  not  the  opportunities  that  some 
of  your  subscribers  have  in  being  able  to  attend 
a  college  or  a  gymnasium.  Kindly  give  me  a 
few  pointers  on  putting  up  a  home-made  gym 
with  enough  apparatus  to  do  my  training,  as  di¬ 
rected  in  your  weeklies.  Please  give  me  the  di¬ 
rections  for  measuring  different  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  the  chest  and  muscles.  Give 
me  some  exercises  for  developing  the  chest,  in¬ 
creasing  my  weight  and  making  my  lungs 
stronger.  I  want  to  begin  training  right  away. 

Albert  J.  Marquard. 

t 

Get  as  much  of  the  following  apparatus  as  your 
moans  will  permit:  Two-pound  Indian  clubs  anj^ 
dumbbells,  a  punehlng-bag,  set  of  boxing  gloves 
and  a  horizontal  bar  of  the  kind  ♦bat  is  sold 
to  be  set  up  in  a  doorway.  Make  a  wrestling 
pad  out  of  old  mattresses,  or  straw  covered 
over  with  a  sheet  of  canvas  or  old  carpet.  In 
addition  vou  can  ha^^e  that  grand  exercise,  run¬ 
ning,  free  of  cost.  Develop  chest  and  lungs  by 
breathing  drill  in  No.  27.  If  by  “muscle”  you 
mean  biceps,  you  can  develop  that  by  chinning 
on  the  bar.  For  weight,  get  after  your  diet; 
chew  food  very,  very  thoroughly;  drink  no  bev-  ^ 
erages  with  meals  and  a  good  deal  of  water  at  ' 
other  than  meal-times. 


Ripley,  Miss.,  June  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  more  than  proud  to  state  a  truth  to  you 
for  the  benefit  you  have  done  me  and  my  Now 
or  Never  Boys.  You  can’t  do  any  more  for  a 
club  than  you  have  for  our  club.  We  have  ?0 
members  and  still  Increasing.  We  are  teaching 
them  a  moral  lesson  as  well  as  a  physical  one. 
We  had  just  organized  our  club  when  No.  "*1 
came  to  hand,  and  your  practical  talk  helped 
us  a  great  deal.  In  some  respects  we  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  most  physical  training  clubs.  We 
take  an  oath  to  quit  cigarettes  and  smoking. 
We  compel  them  to  go  to  church.  We  also 
have  a  committee  to  wait  on  offenders.  Wc 
have  rules  and  by-laws  and  Initiation.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  club  is  to  map  out  a  future  course 
for  our  Now  or  Never  Boys.  I  have  a  boy  friend 
who  resides  in  an  Alabama  city,  and  he  says 
that  out  of  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants  they  could 
not  get  a  boy  of  trust.  Our  motto  Is,  “Honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy;  or,  be  sure  you  are 
right,  then  go  ahead.”  Our  club  name  is  rather 
long,  but  we  expect  to  always  be  called  the 
Now  or  Never  Boys.  The  name  is  the  Now  or 
Never  Friendship  and  Athletic  Club.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  name?  We  will,  every  week 
hereafter,  send  In  the  club  members’  measure¬ 
ments.  I  was  elected  president  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  I  am  also  the  one  to  supply  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly  to  our  club.  Any  suggestions  on 
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any  of  above  will  be  cheerfully  received.  Hoping 
this  won’t  reach  the  waste-basket,  and  wishing 
you  and  publisher  unbounded  success,  we  are 
Yours  to  command, 

John  R.  Raines,  president;  Leonard  Smith,  vice- 
president;  Carl  L.  Buns,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Ripley  Wade,  marshal. 

N.  B.— We  have  let  order  for  the  material  to 
put  up  our  gymn.  Some  little  easier  in  that  di¬ 
rection  than  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys.  Our 
clubhouse  will  be  30x60  feet,  16-foot  wall,  16-foot 
rafters,  and  only  half  of  it  will  be  fioored;  the 
balance  will  be  a  dirt  floor. 

Here  is  a  letter  for  all  my  readers  to  digest. 
These  young  men  are  hustlers  of  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  type!  Good  for  you,  boys!  May  your 
club  have  long  life,  and  the  great  merobershlu 
roll  that  it  deserves!  By  all  means  keep  up  the 
moral  end  of  the  club.  There  cannot  be  man¬ 
hood  without  integrity,  charity,  generosity!  I 
hope  to  hear,  very  soon,  more  about  this  club, 
its  gymnastic  system  and  its  success  in  making 
stronger  and  better  young  Americans. 


New  York  City,  June  27,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  your  books  up  to  date,  and,  as 
I  have  read  all  the  other  books  of  yours,  I  can 
say  positively  it  is  the  best.  My  measurements 
are;  Waist,  25  inches;  calves  12  Inches;  chest 
normal  28  inches,  expanded  31  inches;  thighs,  23 
inches;  arms  23  7-8  Inches;  shoulders,  12  Inches; 
hips,  23  Inches;  neck,  11%  Inches.  Please  tell 
me  my  bad  parts  and  how  to  correct  them.  I 
have  pains  in  the  side.  My  heart  hurts  when 
standing  still  with  no  exertion.  Tell  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  these.  Please  tell  me  how  to  get 
some  sound  flesh  and  some  good,  hard  muscle. 
Three  cheers  for  Prank  Manley  and  Frank 
Tousey!  Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  In  an¬ 
swering  the  boys’  questions,  and  wishing  you 
success  in  your  business,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Edniund  Van  Buren,  309  West  114th  Street. 

My  dear  young  friend,  why  did  you  not  state 
age,  weight  and  height,  without  which  the  other 
measurements  are  valueless  to  me?  Pain  In  the 
side  from  running  is  discussed  In  Talk  No,  20. 
You  do  not  tell  me  enough  about  the  pain 
around  the  heart  for  me  to  decide  whether  it  Is 
digestive  or  other  trouble.  For  gaining  good  flesh 
and  muscle,  follow  the  training  hints  given  In 
the  stories.  But  if  the  trouble  around  the  heart 
seems  serious,  get  a  reliable  physician’s  written 
opinion,  send  It  to  me  and  I  will  suggest  your 
work. 


Cleburne,  Tex. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  begun  to  read  the  Young  Athlete’s,  and 
am  very  much  Interested  in  them.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am 
13  years  7  months  old;  height,  6  feet;  weight, 
82%  pounds:  wrists,  6  inches;  forearm,  11% 
Inches;  left  biceps  9  inches,  right  9%  inches; 
across  shoulders,  13%  inches;  chest  normal  28 
inches,  expanded  31  inches;  calves,  12  Inches; 
ankles,  6%  inches;  neck,  12  inches;  waist,  24 
inches.  I  wish  you  would  please  answer  these 
questions  in  next  issue:  What  can  I  do  to  in¬ 
crease  my  weight?  What  size  dumbbells  and 
Indian  clubs  can  I  use?  What  are  my  good 
points?  What  are  my  bad  points,  and  how  can 
I  remedy  them?  Hoping  to  receive  an  answer 
soon,  I  remain,  with  three  cheers  for  Prank 
Manley, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chas.  McLeod. 

1 

You  are  of  sturdy  build,  but  waist  Is  too  largo. 
Take  up  the  abdominal  work  in  Nos.  28  and  32. 
For  weight,  follow  the  dietetic  hints  I  give 
from  time  to  time,  and  chew  all  food  very 
thoroughly.  Drink  water  freely  except  at  meal¬ 
times.  Use  two-pound  bells  and  clubs. 


Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  July  12,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  the  last  five  books,  and 
find  them  very  interesting.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  (1)  I  am  13  years  old;  height, 
4  feet  9  Inches.  (2)  I  am  short-winded. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Desbrow. 

(1)  Cannot  tell  anything  from  one  measure¬ 
ment,  (2)  Take  up  running  and  the  breathing 
drill  In  No.  27. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENOTOLOPEDIA ! 

Bach  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subj^ts  treate<l  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
nentioned. 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANT  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  B'OR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  0.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY- 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenolo^, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  O.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotista  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  most  complete 
bunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
FuH  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stausfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— ^Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends.  t 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  e.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained - 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  .34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  Instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-*  f-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  ProfeBsor  Haffner.  Illustrated.  | 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magiclaus.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  B^uliy  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  UX)  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tri«ks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  <rom- 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatic^  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo'tive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  bow  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  O'ther  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Andersen.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11,  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  QEN'n.EMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LE'ITERS.— A  wonderful  litUe 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  an.  - 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  overv  voun* 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  *  * 

No.  74.  IWW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  OORHECTLY.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  oompositiou,  with  specimsD  letter- 
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THE  STAGE. 

LT  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

K.  Contaiuing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the 

amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

TOKF  ROOK^^Ion.Ptt?®'^  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganising  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  MULDOON’S  JOKES.-^-This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor*  It 
^ntains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  ^  <9.  HOW  TO  BECO^IE  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man,  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager’ 
No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOON.—ContaininAhe  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  World-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  le.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WHNDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  gax*den  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  auything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE-ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D,  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


A  complete  compendium 
recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
It  contains  more  for  the 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  &.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  aw'ay.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  boolt  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  nis  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No. -20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published, 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,^  comic 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment 

money  than  any  book  published.  ,  ,  ,,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  contftininff  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  _ _  ^  .  „ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  _  ,  ,  ,  •,  c  nx... 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 

Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE.  ^  ^ 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OP  ETIQUETTE— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
flhnnt  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ,  , 

No  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of ‘good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OP  RECITATIONS. 

_ hontainine  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  many  standard  readings.  _  __  ^  i.jT.Tr-iL 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OB  3  FOB 

Union 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ia 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  Issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how'  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  Illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS- — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No.  ‘  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  marhematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  firew^orks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  How  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
makin  kinds  of  candv,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc-  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

^^*^38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  65.  HOW  TO  COIiLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  w’hich  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginneri^  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney.  _ 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILLTJkRY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study.  E-X.-iminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Cempiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Im  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  at 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have^  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 
most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Head  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  arid  be  convinced: 


LATEST  issues: 


92  Young  Wild  West’s  Overland  Route ;  or,  The  Mashed  Band  of  Death 

Pd.SS 

93  Young  Wild  West’s  Iron  Grip;  or,  Settling  the  Cowboy  Feud. 

94  Young  Wild  West’s  Last  Chance ;  or.  Arietta’s  Narrow  Escape. 

95  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Gold  Grabbers;  or.  The  Fight  for  the 

Widow’s  Cialm. 

06  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Branded  Band;  or.  The  Scourge  of 
Skeleton  Skit. 

97  Young  W'ild  West’s  Double  Danger;  or.  The  Sign  of  the  Secret 

Seven. 

98  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Renegade  Rustlers;  or,  Saved  by  the 

Sorrel  Stallion. 

99  Young  Wild  West’s  Fandango ;  or.  Arietta  Among  the  Mexicans. 

100  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Double  Deuce ;  or.  The  Domino  Gang  of 

Denver. 

101  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Prairie;  or,  The  Trail  that  had  no 

End. 


102  Young  Wild  West  and  “Missouri  Mike”;  or.  The  Worst  Man  in 

Wyoming. 

103  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Golden  Gate;  or,  A  Business  Trip  to 

’Frisco. 

104  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin  Raiders;  or.  Arietta’s  Leap 

for  Life. 

105  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Circus ;  or.  Fun  at  the  Mining  Camps. 

106  Young  Wild  West  at  Pike’s  Peak ;  or.  Arietta’s  Strange  Disap¬ 

pearance. 

107  Young  Wild  West’s  Six  Shots,  and  the  Change  They  Made  at 

108  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Little  Big  Horn;  or.  The  Last  Stand  of 

the  Cavalry. 

109  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Bluff ;  or.  Playing  a  Lone  Hand. 

110  Young  Wild  West  at  Bowie  Bend;  or.  The  Ban  of  the  Bandit 

Band. 

111  Young  Wild  West’s  Ton  of  Gold ;  or,  The  Accident  to  Arietta. 

112  Youne  Wild  West’s  Green  Corn  Dance ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  with 

the  Pawnees. 

113  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  King;  or.  Taming  a  Texas 

Terror. 


114  Young  Wild  West’s  Pocket  of  Gold ;  or.  Arietta’s  Great  Discovery. 

115  Young  Wild  West  and  “Shawnee  Sam” ;  or.  The  Half-Breed’s 

Tr6&cli€ry. 

116  Young  Wild  West’s  Covered  Trail ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Avalanche. 

117  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Diamond  Dagger;  or,  The  Mexican 

Girl’s  Revenge. 

118  Young  Wild  West  at  Silver  Shine;  or,  A  Town  Run  by  “Tender- 


feet.” 

119  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Sioux;  or.  Arietta  and  the 


Aeronaut. 
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Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Puzzle  of  the  Camp” ;  or.  The  Girl 
Who  Owned  the  Gulch. 

Young  W’ild  West  and  the  Mustangers;  or.  The  Boss  of  the  Bron¬ 
cho  Busters. 

Young  Wild  West  after  the  Apaches ;  or.  Arietta’s  Arizona  Adven¬ 
ture. 

Young  Wild  West  Routing  the  Robbers;  or.  Saving  Two  Million 
Dollars. 

Young  Wild  West  at  Rattlesnake  Run ;  or.  Arietta’s  Deal  with 
Death. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Winning  Streak;  or,  A  Straight  Trail  to 

Tombstone. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Lightning  Lariat;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Road 
Agents. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Red-Hot  Ride ;  or,  Pursued  by  Comanches. 

Young  Wild  W’est  and  the  Blazed  Trail ;  or.  Arietta  as  a  Scout. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Four  of  a  Kind :  or,  A  Curious  Combination. 

Young  Wild  West  Caught  by  the  Crooks :  or,  Arietta  on  Hand. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ten  Terrors ;  or.  The  Doom  of  Dashing 
Dan. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Barrel  of  “Dust” ;  or.  Arietta’s  Chance  Shot. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Triple  Claim;  or.  Simple  Sam,  the  “Sun¬ 
downer.” 

Young  Wild  West’s  Curious  Compact ;  or.  Arietta  as  an  Avenger. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Wampum  Belt ;  or.  Under  the  Ban  of  the  Utes. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rustlers ;  or.  The  Branding 
at  Buckhorn  Ranch. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Line  League;  or,  Arietta  Among  the  Smug¬ 
glers. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Silver  Spurs;  or.  Fun  at  Fairplay  Fair. 

Young  Wild  West  among  the  Blackfeet;or,  Arietta  as  a  Sorceress. 

Young  Wild  West  on  the  Yellowstone;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Hidden 
Cave. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Deadly  Aim;  or.  Arietta’s  Greatest  Danger. 

Young  Wild  West  at  the  “Jumping  OflF”  Place;  or,  The  Worst  Camp  in 
the  West. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Mixed  Up”  Mine;  or.  Arietta  a  Winner. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Hundred  Milo  Race;  or.  Beating  a  Big  Bunch. 

Young  Wild  West  Daring  the  Danites;  or.  The  Search  for  a  Missing 
Girl. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Time;  or.  The  Dandy  Duck  of  the  Diggings. 

Young  Wild  West  at  Hold-Up  Canyon;  or.  Arietta’s  Great  Victory. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Square  Deal;  or.  Making  the  “Bad”  Men  Good, 

Young  Wild  West  Cowing  the  Cowboys;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Prairie 
Fire. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Navajo  Ned;  or.  The  Hunt  for  the  Half-Breed 
Hermit. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Virgin  Vein;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Cave-in. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Champions;  or.  The  Trip  to  Kansas  City. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

Good  Stories  of  Young  Atlnletes 

(rormerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

»»»»»»»!>»»»»  A  32=PAQE  book  for  5  CENTS 
Issued  Every  Friduy  ♦**^^-*-^^ ***'*^^^*"’* *'***•  ^'^^  Handsome <*0  ored  Covers 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 
healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain. 
From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection,  called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is 
devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author 
“PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  .jZ  .jIt  j*  ^  ^  ^ ^ ^ .jZ  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

No.  I  FRANK  riANLEY’S  REAL  FIGHT;  or.  What  the  Push-ball  Game  Brought  About 
No.  2  FRANK  MANLEY’S  LIGHTNING  TRACK;  or,  Speed’s  Part  in  a  Great  Crisis 
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The  IToimg  Athlete’s  Weekly 


By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


BE  STRONG  I 

LATEST  issues: 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Knack  at  Curling ;  or,  The  Greatest  Ice  Game  on 

Record. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Hockey  Game;  or, Up  Against  a  Low  Trick. 

6  Frank  Manley’s  Handicap ;  or,  Fighting  the  Bradfords  in  Their 

Gym. 

7  Frank  Manley’s  ’Cross  Country ;  or,  Tod  Owen’s  Great  Hare  and 

Mounds  Chase. 

8  Frank  Manley’s  Human  Ladder  ;  or,  The  Quickest  Climb  on  Record, 
y  Frank  Manley’s  I’rotege  ;  or.  Jack  Winston,  Great  Little  Athlete. 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Off  Day  ;  or.  The  Greatest  Strain  in  His  Career. 

11  Frank  Manley  on  Deck;  or.  At  Work  at  Indoor  Baseball. 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat  ;  or,  “The  Up-and-at-’em  Boys”  on  the 

Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley’s  Hard  Home  Hit;  or.  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 

Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box  :  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Scratch  Hit ;  or.  The  Luck  of  “The  Up-and-at-  em 

Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play  ;  or.  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley’s  All-around  Game;  or.  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley’s  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owen’s  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 


BE  HEALTHY! 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley’s  Triple  Play ;  or.  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Table  ;  or.  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  “Jackets” 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley’s  First  League  Game  :  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Match  with  Giants  ;  or.  The  Great  Game  With  the- 

Alton  "Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley’s  Substitute  Nine ;  or,  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley’s  Longest  Swim  ;  or.  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley’s  Bunch  of  Hits ;  or,  Breaking  the  Season’s  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game ;  or.  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley’s  Summer  Meet ;  or,  “Trying  Out"  the  Bradfords. 

31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits’  End  ;  or.  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game ;  or.  The  Season’s  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 
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